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marble 


an essential 
note of refinement 


in school building 


There is no justification for excluding beauty from 
the purely functional requirements of the school. A school 
is for education, which involves not merely learning facts but 
the inculcation of taste in the arts, including architecture. Marble 
is unique in its ability to provide beauty. Yet it is also most 
economical because of its extremely low annual maintenance cost. 
The complete story is told in a profusely illustrated booklet 
“Modern School Building” available at no cost by writing 


Arthur H. Vandenberg Elementary School, Redford Township, Michigan; Architects: Giffels & Vallet, Inc., and L. Rossetti. Associated Engineers & Architects. 


OF AMERICA, INC. 
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arnting school windows 
is expensive!” 





“Painting school windows 
1s unnecessary!” 





Any big school district has miles of windows to paint 
every three or four years. And the cost is shocking! 

Shocking because it’s unnecessary! Unnecessary be- 
cause it’s so easy to get Fenlite windows. 

Fenlite windows, by Fenestra, are steel windows... 
with all the strength only steel provides. And they 
never need maintenance painting. 

That’s because the Fenlite process protects the steel 
with an alloy-bonded lifetime zine surface, passivated 
and chemically polished. Glazing compounds grip tighter 
to it. Decorative painting (only if you want it) makes 
a better bond. | 

Judged by standard 20% salt-spray test, Fenlite is 
from 3 to 12 times more resistant to start of white 
corrosion. Rust has no chance. 

Best of all, Fenlite Steel Windows actually cost less 
than standard field-painted steel windows. 

If you want to know more about the startling econo- 
mies of Fenlite windows for all types of buildings, contact 
your Man from Fenestra, listed in the Yellow Pages, or write 
Fenestra Inc., Dept. S-8, 3407 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Mich. 


FENLITE 
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INCORPORATED WINDOWS 





Your Single Source of Supply for 
DOORS - WINDOWS - BUILDING PANELS - CURTAIN WALL 
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The question 


before the board... 


How do you feel 









about soft drinks in schools: ? 


The subject may come before your Board. When it does, talk it over with your local 
bottler. Hé’s a tax-paying local businessman, dealing in products which contribute to the 
local economy in the same way as other food products available on school premises. 


He’s entitled to a fair hearing. Happily, such a hearing has been forthcoming 


in most areas. Here are the facts: 


1. DIETARY VALUE: Soft drinks are accepted 
in dietetic planning as an “accessory food.” Like 
relishes, they accent the diet healthfully. Thus they 
add flavor and variety to menus that. otherwise 
may seem routine. 

Soft drinks provide 100 calories of food energy 
— 8 ounces in easily assimilable form—a help- 
ull coritribution during the school day to pupil 
alertness and interest. 


2. WHOLESOMENESS: As you know, the body 


loses 2% mg of fluid each day. Soft drinks help 
restore body fluid balance. Carbonation adds zest 


and palatability. In addition, soft drinks aid diges- 
tion and stimulate appetite. Because they are 
liquid, soft drinks pass quickly through the mouth, 
with virtually no involvement in oral conditions 
related to dental problems. Recent dental research 
reaffirms this thinking. 


3. SOCIAL VALUES: Availability of soft drinks 
within school limits encourages youngsters to stay 
on school property. Soft drinks can be an im- 
portant aid in fostering desirable behavior pat- 
terns. Social activity is more readily supervised 
and promoted. 


These are some of the reasons, we believe, why soft drinks have a desirable place in the 
food and refreshment facilities of our school system. If you would like more complete and 
thoroughly-documented literature on the food, health and social values of 

bottled soft drinks, we will be happy to send them to you. 


AMERICAN BOTTLERS OF CARBONATED BEVERAGES 


WASHINGTON 6G, D.C. ° NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE BOTTLED SOFT DRINK INDUSTRY 


A non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft drinks, with members in every state. Its purposes: 
to porate better understanding of the industry and its prodticts, and to improve production and distribution 


ods through education and research. 
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Copy 
transcripts 


in 4 seconds! 


Only “Thermo-Fax" Copying Machines do so many 
Jobs...so0 quickly, so easily, for such low cost ! 


Here’s the perfect answer to paperwork problems in your schools. The 
““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine can copy the most detailed transcript 
in just four seconds . . . without error! Or make copies of teacher’s 
qualifications, requisitions, library materials, bulletins. Even students can 
use this completely electric, completely dry, completely clean copying 
method! Call your local dealer today for a convincing demonstration of 
the economical ““Thermo-Fax’’ Copying Machine or fill-in and mail us 
the coupon below. 


VERSATILE! Type only one copy 
of teacher’s qualifications. Send dry 
copies! Copy picture on same sheet to 
save typing, save file space. Phone your 
local dealer today to see the ‘‘Thermo- 
Fax’’ Copying Machine! 
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Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. DCJ-89, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
Name 
° Address 
qaseevenee renscnancor 60 CHY Zone 
MINNESOTA MINING AND e 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY : State 
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No school should be without this 


Vow bersonall Service 


© 
KOTEX 


eens wine 





54 




















Vending machines for Kotex belts 
are also available at a nominal cost. 









rest room vendors 


for 


feminine napkins 


More than just a convenience, handy, coin-operated 
vendors make Kotex feminine napkins readily 
available at all times. They provide a needed and 
appreciated service for students and teachers. 
Vendors are available without charge. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the feminine 
napkin most women prefer. Only Kotex has 
Wondersoft—the gently spun covering 

that won't rub, won't chafe...and Kotex has the 
extra absorbency that’s instant and complete. 


KK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK KK K CLIP AND MAIL *%* K* KH *¥¥ 


Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on men- 
strual education for both.elementary and high schools. 


The Story of Menstruation—a delightful 10-minute, 16- 
mm. Walt Disney sound and color film which gives a 
warm, natural explanation of just what happens during 
menstruation and why. 


You're A Young Lady Now—is especially written and illus- 
trated for girls 9 to 12. 


Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written 
especially for the teenager. 


Instructional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide and 
Mother-Daughter Program. 


KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark & Corporation 
Department Number SM-89, Neenah, Wisconsin 


[_] Please send me complete details and ordering information 
on the Kotex Educational Program 


Please send information on the vending machine service 
for Kotex feminine napkins. 
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INDIVIDUAL DIXIE* PAPER SERVICE IS USED BUT ONCE... 
A REAL DETERRENT IN THE PATH OF CONTAGION! 


Colorful, attractive Dixie Matched Food Service makes every meal festive— appetizing. Yet there’s never a 
question about cleanliness or the danger of cross-infection because of faulty dishwashing. Specially processed 
for superior food service, this Dixie Service for Schools is available in a complete range of sizes for every 
portioning need. Today, write for samples and information about this attractive, single-use 


DIXIE MATCHED FOOD SER 























~ 





EVERY DAY, MORE AND MORE SCHOOLS ARE PROVING THE 
ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY OF DIXIE SERVICE! 


Dishwashing is almost eliminated. Clean-up takes only minutes instead of hours. The small cost is more than 
offset by dishwashing savings. Hard-to-get help isn’t wasted on menial tasks. Close-nesting Dixie Service can be 
stored in less than half the space. And you need never worry about breakage and high replacement costs. Trays are 
light and easy to carry—the line moves along more swiftly. Ask us about the actual experiences of other schools. 


DIXIE CUPS ARE PRODUCTS OF AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


Dixie Cup Division of American Can Company, taston, Pa., Chicago, lil., Darlington, $C. Fort Smith, Ark., Anaheim, Cal, Lexington, Ky. Brampton, Ontario, Can, > *"Disle w a registered trade mark. 
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Wayne’s new OPERATION DOUBLE QUICK assures 





EXTRA-FAST DELIVERY 
OF SCHOOL BUSES 





before school starts this Fall! 


WAYNE SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF RUSH FALL DELIVERIES! 





Large-corporation scheduling and production facilities make it possible for 
Wayne to end a problem that has been plaguing school bus buyers every 
year. Now, thanks to Wayne’s new “operation Double-Quick”’ you can 
take delivery of your bus as soon as ten days after placing your order. 
Choice of capacity, chassis and accessories to meet your requirements. 





LARGE-CORPORATION PLANNING-AHEAD DOES IT! 


As a result of a comprehensive survey, Wayne has created a “‘pool’’ of un- 
assigned bodies and chassis to meet the annually recurring rush of orders 
for late summer and early fall delivery. Wayne’s purchasing power permits 
the stockpiling of materials, eliminating any rush season shortages that 
often delay a rush delivery. And Wayne’s production facilities permit the 
fast, efficient mounting and finishing of the buses without sacrificing quality 
manufacturing for speed. 





AND YOU GET AMERICA’S NO. 1 SCHOOL BUS! 


No matter how fast Wayne buses are delivered, they are always the safest 

















school buses on the road, nationally recognized as the buses that pioneered 
all of the important safety features now in use. Wayne buses will safely, 
economically and efficiently transport your students well beyond the life 
expectancy of ordinary school buses. There are many reasons why Wayne 
is America’s No. 1 School Bus and your best buy. Ask your Wayne dis- 
tributor for a demonstration right away or contact: 


WAYNE WORKS DIVISION 


DIVCO-WAYNE CORPORATION + RICHMOND, INDIANA 


UNIQUE LEASING 
AND FINANCING PLANS 


Wayne's financial strength, produc- 
tion volume and complete knowledge 
of the school transportation field per- 
mit tailored leasing and financing 
programs others are often unable to 
match. Your Wayne distributor will 
show you a plan designed to meet 
your needs. cs 
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YOURS 


FOR THE 


ASKING 


These booklets—promotional and other. 
wise—contain ideas of possible value to 
you and your schools. Each item listed 
will be sent to you without cost. 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


Vv 


Audio-visual. Schoolmen are offered 
free any one of five catalogs of latest 
releases in records, filmstrips and 
teaching aids. The catalogs, prepared 
by Educational Audio-Visual, cover 
high school English materials, ele- 
mentary English materials, social 
studies, elementary music and rhythm, 
and secondary school music. 

For a free copy of any one of these catalogs, 
circle number 844 (high school English); num- 
ber 849 (elementary English; number 851 
(social studies); number 853 (elementary 


music); number 839 (secondary music). All num- 
bers appear on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 


Building materials. A complete Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects file on the 
Thinlite Curtain Wall System has been 
issued by Owens-Illinois. Included are 
detailed descriptions of new rectangu- 
lar, prismatic glass shapes and ceramic 
fired-on colors developed since the sys- 
tem’s introduction last year. 


For a free copy of this file, circle number 866 
on Reader Service Card. 


Vv 


Chalkboards. A new 24-page bro- 
chure, describing and illustrating its 
full line of chalkboards, bulletin boards 
and aluminum trim has been issued by 
Claridge Products & Equipment Co. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
862 on the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 


Kitchen shelving. An illustrated bro- 
chure on multi-purpose shelves has re- 
cently been published by the Metro- 
politan Wire Goods Corp. It outlines, 
with specifications, the company’s “Do 
it yourself” shelves for kitchen storage. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
882 on the Reader Service Card. 


VW 


Language laboratories. Complete infor- 
mation and specifications on Language 
Laboratories are available in a catalog 
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published by Shamark Distributors, 
Inc. Included are illustrations of lan- 
guage labs and complete descriptions 
of various components of the system. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
873 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Language labs. A new analysis of the 
language laboratory as a factor in 
teaching, “Costs and Efficiency of the 
Language Laboratory,” has just been 
published by Magnetic Recording In- 
dustries, 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
858 onthe Reader Service Card. 


Wv 


Lighting. A 12-page loose-leaf in- 
formation file provides descriptions of 
six types of fluorescent fixtures and 
“Magna” incandescent units. All fix- 
tures listed utilize the “balanced bright- 
ness” principle developed by Ains- 
worth Lighting, Inc. 


For a free copy of this file, circle number 897 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Light control. An eight-page bulletin 
on lighting control for schools and 
similar installations has been published 
by Vickers, Inc. It includes photo- 
graphs and dimensional drawings of 
dimmer units, power units, consoles 
and other components of the system. 


For a free copy of this bulletin, circle number 
890 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Maintenance. An informative new cat- 
alog and maintenance guide has just 
been published by the George B. Rob- 
bins Disinfectant Co. The two-color 
catalog includes helpful information on 
sanitation and building maintenance 
problems and includes many helpful 
hints. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
886 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Microscopes. A line of 15 precision 
microscopes manufactured by D. P. 
Bushnell & Co. is pictured in a new 
catalog.. Each model is carefully il- 
lustrated, 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
899 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Modern lighting. 
Modern School Lighting” is the title of 


a carefully documented, well eee «5 


booklet put out by Smoot-Holman Co, » 
The 24-page booklet gives illustrations 


of various types of lighting fixtures — : 


with a complete chart on 
ance. It is divided into two sections: 
classroom lighting and lighting: sue 
areas other than classrooms. — 
For a free copy of this booklet, cre number 
889 on the Reader Service Card. oi 


vW 


- Optical devices, A new catalog. hued Bie 
by the Edmund Scientific Co. lists more 
than 1,000 optical items used-in the = 
schools produced by the firm, Each — 


device is described in depth and illus- 
trated. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 


864 on Reader Service Card. 
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Peg boards. A beautiful 20-page bro- 
chure outlining school uses of peg 
boards has been prepared by Drs. 
James D. MacConnell and Raymond 
C. Schneider of the Stanford Univer- 
sity School Planning Laboratory. It 
shows the uses to which the peg 
board has been put in many different 
situations, with specifications for hooks 
and other ‘holders. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
884 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Records and equipment. A bie sna 
booklet published by Remington " 
continued on page 75 
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The Right Way to Control Air 
Johnson Pneumatic Temperature 


For reasons of cost as well as comfort, an air 
conditioned school the size of Catalina High 
School has to have an efficient temperature con- 
trol system. 


This spacious, campus-type school contains nearly 
a quarter million square feet of floor space. Besides 
classrooms, its expertly planned facilities include 
numerous special-purpose rooms, a library, a sci- 
ence and homemaking wing, shops, a cafeteria for 
500, an auditorium seating 930 and separate girls’ 
and boys’ gymnasiums, the latter a 4,000-seat 
building. 





A Johnson Pneumatic Temperature Control 
System gives this modern school the very finest 
comfort standards. With all rooms individually 
controlled by Johnson Thermostats, the system 
meets the special heating and cooling needs of 
each room and maintains ideal thermal conditions 
for every purpose. 








The flexible, precise operation of the control 
system keeps heating and cooling costs at a 
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Catalina High School, Tucson, Arizona. Scholer, Sakellar & Fuller, 
architects; John Paul Jones, mechanical engineer; L. C. Anderson 
Co. and J. J. Craviolini, general contractors; Southern Arizona York 
Refrigeration Co., mechanical contractor; all of Tucson. 








a 
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Refreshing, comfortable classroom temperatures assure a productive environ- 
ment for teaching and learning. Johnson Heating-Cooling Thermosats control 
over 140 centrally supplied room air conditioning units in the school. 


Conditioning: 
Control 





minimum. There is no wasteful overheating, no 

expensive overcooling. The use of pneumatic con- 

trols keeps costs down in other important ways, The use of pneumatic controls assures efficient, economical operation of the 31 

too, for they are easier to understand require less central fan systems that supply conditioned air for the gymnasiums, auditorium, 
’ ae P : library and other large spaces. All rooms are individually controlled. 

supervision, less maintenance and less power to 

operate than any other type of controls. 


When you build or air condition, let the specialist 
Johnson organization provide a control system 
that is engineered for both comfort and economy. 
Your consulting engineer, architect or local 
Johnson representative has all the facts. Johnson 
Service Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 105 
Direct Branch Offices. 














ranges are in use. The Johnson System is designed to safeguard student health 
SYSTEMS and comfort in special-purpose rooms as well as in regular classrooms, 


DESIGN * MANUFACTURE ¢ INSTALLATION ¢ SINCE 1885 


JOH NSO q Fi CONTROL The thermostat on the wall takes care of the cooling problem when cooking 


PNEUMATIC 
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Schools buying 50% more Royal Electrics in 1959" 


AND HERE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY... 


Greater reliability—Royal Electrics are engineered to Useful, functional features exclusive with Royal—such 
stand up under hard daily use by many classrooms of as Magic® Margin, Twin-Pak® Ribbon and Touch Con- 
students—the most important requirement of schools. trol®—make typing easier to teach and easier to learn. 


For more details or for a free ® 
7 
demonstration and trial, call your - electric 
nearby Royal Representative. 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
*First 6 months 1959 compared with last 6 months 1958 World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Non-marking 

Sir: Sometimes two good companies 
can be working to accomplish the same 
result without either apparently realiz- 
ing how much success the other may 
be having. 

A glaring example of this situation 
was recently exhibited by the two-page 
advertisement of S. C. Johnson & Son 
that appeared in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
(April ’59) with the headline, “end 
black rubber mark problems. . . . and 
get ALL the floor protection you pay 
for.” 

This is certainly a worthy objective 
for Johnson just as it has been for the 
Bassick Co. The chances are though, 
that we wouldn't have been concerned 
enough to write you this letter if the 
ad hadn’t been illustrated with a photo- 
graph showing three _ rubber-heeled 
shoes and three Bassick Casters (one 
with its embossed B-A-S-S-I-C-K 
clearly visible for all to see). 

Usually nothing pleases us any more 
than to have some nice advertiser il- 
lustrate his ads with a picture showing 
our product. We would have loved the 
ad, mentioned above, too—IF in it, 
the advertising artist hadn’t smeared 
a big black X across the casters and 
shoes. We’re afraid this plus the head- 
line “end black rubber mark problem” 
might cause some of your readers er- 
roneously to jump to the conclusion 
that Bassick Casters make black rubber 
marks on floors. 

We would hate to have this happen. 
We thought everyone knew about our 
non-marking wheels. 


FRANCIS HUMMEL 
THE BASSICK CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


siR: I read with interest your article 
entitled “How we relighted our old 
schools” (SM, May ’59). It appears 
that in the relighting program which 
Trenton has undertaken they have 
omitted consideration of a very impor- 
tant half of the lighting ney. namely 
“lighting quality.” 

The type of lighting fixture installed 
in the Trenton schools is specifically 
referred to in the New Jersey State 
Guide as a “Type D” fixture permitted 
only for “quality level three” which is 
defined by the guide as “. . . the lowest 
level of school lighting approved for 
new school construction . . .” 

The complaints about cleanliness of 
some louvered and lensed fixtures 
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which would provide a higher level of 
lighting quality are certainly valid, 
although we have found that there are 
several good fixtures on the market 
now which demand little or no cleaning 
and maintenance. 

Also, as mentioned in the article, in 
the early days of fluorescent lighting, 
auxiliaries and tubes were a major 
source of problems. In recent years, 
however, it has been possible to spec- 
ify that fixtures be furnished with cer- 
tified auxiliaries which, when used 
with tubes of recognized manufactur- 
ers, cause little or no trouble from 
premature burnouts. Experience of 
many users shows life length equal to 
that claimed in the article for the fix- 
ture used in Trenton. 

One other part of the lighting story 
which seems to be overlooked in the 
article is the matter of aesthetics. This 
is of course the hardest of all things to 
evaluate and almost invariably is 
avoided by building management and 
custodial groups. The unmentionable 
characteristic of the problem of aes- 
thetics makes it nonetheless important, 
and I know of no authority who is 
willing to state that it is a factor which 
can be ignored in providing a good 
teaching environment. 


ROBERT A. HANLE 
TECTONIC ASSOCIATES, 
SOMERVILLE, N. J. 


More Federal money 


sIR: | thought that you might be in- 
terested in a recent development re- 
garding our application for Federal aid 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. You will recall that in your article 
about our project (Have you applied 
for Federal aid? SM, June ’59), you 
indicated that we were eligible to re- 
ceive in the neighborhood of $500. 
On May 29th we received a second 
letter from the State Department stat- 
ing that a supplemental appropriation 
has made additional money available. 
We were informed that our supple- 
mental allotment would amount to 
$700 more, which is, in fact, $200 
above the original grant. 
- We, of course, are very happy with 
this new development and have al- 
ready outlined how it can be used to a 
very great advantage in our guidance 
department. 


EDWARD MOYER 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
WEST HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
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CLEANING JOB... 





Toilets and urinals come spark- 
ling clean and odorless in one easy 
operation with Holcomb ZEN. 


Swab on ZEN with handy Acrilan 
Swab (free with each case of 
ZEN.) Its powerful detergent- 
and-acid action cuts through stub- 
born stains without harm to fix- 
tures. After a few seconds, flush 
it off. You’re all done! 


For every cleaning need, 
see your Holcombman! 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS: 7, EIMDIANA 
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ELECTRIC 
SCOREBOARDS 





The Model N-400-IV Football 
scoreboard (illustrated above) is 
pleasing fans in hundreds of 
stadiums throughout the land. We 
can deliver and install with our 
own crew. 

WRITE OR Football “V2” 
WIRE FOR Basketball “V1” 


CATALOGS Baseball ’’V3” 
NADEN INDUSTRIES 


Webster City, lowa 
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Trane Kinetic Barrier 
ventilates, warms every 


Exclusive Trane Unit Ventilator system gives every pupil, 
in every seat, an ideal climate for learning... all day long 


Now, every pupil—no matter where he is seated—can 
enjoy uniform comfort, with no cold window down- 
drafts, no hot spots, no sleepy corners. 

The TRANE Unit Ventilator, with exclusive Kinetic 
Draft Barrier, solves these classroom ventilating 
problems by providing a rising wall of tempered air 
along the entire outside wall or window—and by 
providing continuous air circulation that gently dis- 
tributes tempered air into every corner of the class- 
room, every moment the room is occupied. 


Only the TRANE Kinetic Draft Barrier gives room- 
wide powered ventilation! Ordinary systems, with 
on-and-off action, can allow dead, stale air to pile up 
in corners. When their action is “off” there is no 
positive protection from chilling window downdrafts. 

So when you plan to build or remodel your school, 
turn to TRANE for an ideal climate for learning! 
Have your architect, contractor or consulting engi- 
neer contact your TRANE Sales Office. Or write 
TRANE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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ends window downdrafts, 
corner of the classroom 


Continuous, room-wide ventilation! The exclusive TRANE 
Unit Ventilator system provides powered ventilation and 
warmth from room-wide outlets. Air from the unit rises, 


blends with room air, creates a gentle flow of tempered air., 


For any air condition, turn te 


TRANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR 
CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING 
AND HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT 
‘THE TRANE COMPANY, LATCROSSE, WIS, © SCRANTON MFG. DIV.. SCRANTON, Pal 


CLARKSVILLE MFG, DIV., CLARKSVILLE, TENN. © TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, 
LIMITED. TORONTO @ 87 U.S. AND 19 CANADIAN OFFICES 
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“Trines Your PUBLIC OUGHT TO KNOW 


Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


Myths and facts 


to answer the school-baiters 


If you repeat a myth often enough, it will soon be accepted as fact. Here are 
some widely disseminated myths about schools—and the true facts with 


which to answer them. 


= = # Has American education really deteriorated in 
the post-war period? Let’s take a look at some of the 
facts and compare them with the myths so many school- 
baiters are seeking to sell. 


MYTH 1: “Life adjustment’ courses are 
edging out mathematics, language and 
science in our high schools. 


Fact: More students are taking mathematics, language 
and science today than ever before. Furthermore, they 
are taking courses that weren’t even known when some 
of their elders were in school. 


Proof: In the last 50 years, while our population was 
growing less than 100%, enrollments in secondary 
science courses increased 600%. 


Proof: In the same period, mathematics enrollment has 
gone up 900%. 


Proof: Although the increase was not so spectacular, 
language enrollments went up 300% in the same period. 


» Further; emphasis was shifted to modern languages and 


to being able to use them. 


MYTH 2: Today’s American is less well 
educated than his father or his grand- 
father. 


Fact: Today’s American youth is better educated than 
his father or his grandfather, and more of his fellows are 
educated than were educated during his father’s time. 


Proof: The California Test Bureau reports that tests 
which were taken a few years ago by 230,000 students 
show that they were 12% better in arithmetic and read- 
ing than children of the same grade who took the stand- 
ardized tests 10 years earlier. 


Proof: Another researcher, Wendell Lanton, adminis- 
tered arithmetic and spelling tests, originally used in 
1934, to third and fifth graders of the present. Result: 
today’s students did significantly better than their 
counterparts. This despite the fact that the average age 
of the children taking the tests was actually Jess than 
that of the children of 1934. In other words, seven- and 
nine-year-olds did better than children who were eight 
and 10 in 1934. 


Proof: To be better educated, you must go to school. At 
the turn of the century there were only 250,000 students 
in secondary schools in the United States out of a total 
population of 76 million. Today, because of compulsory 
minimum age laws and a greater interest in education, 
there are 8 million students in high school out of:a total 
populaton of 175 million. Total population rose 50% 
in six decades. High school attendance is up 1,500%. 


MYTH 3: European schools are producing 
a better product. 


Fact: American college students compare favorably with 
Continental students, and there are many more of them. 


Proof: Only one European youth out of 20 gets a chance 
to go to college. This is the rigidly screened cream of the 
Continental crop. Our students have five times as great 
a chance to go to college as do their European counter- 
parts. Even so, on a total basis, George Gallup reporting 
in the August, 1958 Reader’s Digest notes that our col- 
lege students appear to compare well with those in 
Britain. And only the top 20% of the American students 
would have even been given the opportunity to attend 
college at all under the Continental system. If the total 
college population of the United States compares favor- 
ably, think how this elite 20% would stack up against 
the British students. End 
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Inner court at Linton High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Architects: Perkins & Will of Chicago; and Ryder & Link, Schenectady. 


L:O‘F visits a high school 
designed for the year 2000 A.D. 


On a 37-acre site in the heart of residential Schenectady is a 250,000 sq. ft. 
high school that was widely discussed, sometimes controversially, even be- 
fore it was completed. This is Linton High School, which recently won a 
1958 ‘Top Award in Better School Design’’* for its architects. 

The school consists of eight buildings joined by glass-walled corridors. 
There are two wings for academic studies, a library, a central “core” build- 
ing for vocational and science classes, and a wing containing the auditorium, 
cafeteria and gymnasium. 

To get first-hand information about this unusual school, we arranged for 
a conference with Superintendent Robert E. Murray; his Administrative 
Assistant, Bernard F. Haake; and Principal Francis E. Morhous. 





Our first question was: We understand there’s been some criticism of 
your school. What is it all about? 


Supt. Murray: Well, some people called it a ‘“‘costly glass palace’’. But, of 
course, it isn’t. Actual construction cost was $4,328,130. That’s approxi- 
mately $16.77 per sq. ft., which is a medium figure for schools in this area. 


*Awarded by School Executive magazine. 
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Circular library is connected to main building by a glass-walled corridor, 


The true cost of a school should be weighed against 
its effective life. Linton School should still be functional 
in the year 2000, because we can rearrange interior 
space to adjust to changing educational needs. 

Let’s look at cost another way. The school this replaces 
consisted of two monumental three- and four-story struc- 
tures built between 1904 and 1911. Insurance under- 
writers tell us that today these stone-and-brick structures 
would cost well over $5,000,000.** And they wouldn’t 
accommodate nearly as many students as our new 
school does. 


Question: How many students will the new school 
accommodate? 


Principal Morhous: Between 1,700 and 2,000. Our 
present enrollment is 1,500 and is expected to rise. But 
in addition to regular students, we hold adult education 
classes in the evenings; and, of course, summer school. 
So the community is getting its money’s worth. 






Students gravitate to the plate glass 
window -wall areas of the library. 


Question: What factors, would you say, dictated the 
type of school you have here? 


Adm. Asst. Haake: Our industrial community, and 
the needs of the students we serve. 60% of our students 
will terminate their formal education here. That’s why 
we must have a comprehensive high school to serve the 
needs of all our youth. 


Question: I noticed that these classes are concentrated 
in the center of the school layout. Why is that? 


Supt. Murray: We wanted to create maximum “‘cross- 
pollination” between general education for common 
needs and special education for enrichment needs. This 
“shoulder brushing”’ between those interested in acquir- 
ing job skills and those planning for college became a 


**A study reported by the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in September, 1957, shows that in the last 20 years 
cost of structural steel has advanced 215%, face brick has gone up 
200%. Window glass cost is up only 59% since 1926, and plate 
glass prices are 2% below what they were 31 years ago. 
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BERNARD F. HAAKE 
Adm. Asst. 


RosBertT E. Murray 
Supt. of Schools 


tangible goal in the architectural planning. So we 
opened up many of these areas with glass walls. Glass 
creates an “‘informal wall’? and tends to unite school 
areas and activities. 


Question: But how do you overcome the feeling of 
confinement in the inside classrooms? 


Adm. Asst. Haake: The peripheral corridors are 
glass and the classrooms facing them have glass walls. 
There are outdoor courts that pierce the interior of the 
buildings to bring in daylight. Every classroom has 
some glass area so that students can see out. 


Question: How do you control sun heat and glare? 


Supt. Murray: The buildings are designed with over- 
hanging roofs. Trees shade many of the windows. 
Draperies are drawn when visual-aid equipment is used. 


Question: With so much glass in the buildings, isn’t 
breakage a problem? 


Principal Morhous: We’ve been in operation for 
over a year and not a single pane has been broken. (And 
there are about 35,000 panes of glass.) 


Question: Is the attitude of the students any different 
than what it was at the old school? 


Principal Morhous: It has improved tremendously. 
School spirit has never been higher. The students dress 
better. In fact, the attractiveness of the school is reflected 
in the high level of good grooming. The way they care 
for the school is amazing. There are no pencil marks, no 
litter. We have fine art reproductions hanging through- 
out the corridors, and not one has been defaced. 

The children are doing exceptionally well in their 


A Mirropane® “see-thru” mirror 
is used to observe preschoolers as 
part of Family Living training. 
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Principal 


studies. I attribute this to our well-lighted, well-venti- 
lated, comfortable atmosphere. 


Question: How do the teachers like it here? 


Adm. Asst. Haake: We'll arrange for you to talk 
to some. We did, and here are some of their comments: 


‘*There’s no comparison between this and the old school.” 
“It’s so much brighter and lighter.” 
“It’s wonderful to work where there’s lots of sunshine.” 


“There are no stairs to climb, no skylights with ropes 
to pull.” 

“Every day when I walk in here, it’s like doing so for 
the first time.” 


Bright, cheerful peripheral corridors look out on interior 
courts. Panes at floor level are Tuf-flex® tempered glass. 
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The late Harry J. Linton, superintendent of 
schools when the high school was in the early 
planning stages, specified that the school “‘must 
prepare all youth for living and accelerated life 
in a changing world”’. 
Linton High School is a living monument to 
his farsightedness. 
| Administrative wing, Linton High School. few 
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wh 
as 
We 
TUF-FLEX®— Tempered plate glass is 3 to 5 times tougher than regular se) 
plate glass of the same thickness. Yet it’s as clear as any fine plate glass, ye 
If maximum resistance is reached, 7uf-flex disintegrates into relatively Cl 
harmless, rock-salt-size particles. Recommended for gymnasiums, en- bl 
trance doors and sidelights, areas facing playgrounds . . . any area by 
where youngsters and missiles are in rapid motion. ye 
hi 
V 
s) 
THREE KINDS OF PLATE GLASS — To assure undistorted 4) st 
vision from inside and a richer appearance on the outside, use fzein-ground, a 
1 tie ’ nt clear Parallel-O-Plate® Glass in the windows. For control of sun heat yj 
Th ae and glare, use Parallel-O-Grey® or Heat Absorbing Plate. Parallel-O-Grey SI 
LJ rm | | l | . is neutral grey in color. Heat Absorbing Plate is pale bluish-green. Both te 
~ a i = effectively reduce transmission of sun heat to keep interiors cooler, but W 
Parallel-O-Grey is more effective in reducing glare. Vv 
tl 
n 
a 
MIRROPANE®— Wherever it is desirable to observe children and ( 
classes without their knowledge, Mirropane, the ‘‘see-thru” mirror, is S 
the answer. On the brighter, classroom side it’s a mirror that reflects § 
objects in the room. From the darkened observation room, it’s a window g 
you can see through, but the children can’t see you. t 
C 
t 
s 
¢ 
VITROLUX®— Used instead of masonry as an exterior facing mate- 
rial, also for interior partitions. Rich color, fused to the back of this clear, 
heat-strengthened plate glass, adds youthful beauty and cheerful charac- 
ter to any structure. It is resistant to weathering, crazing and checking. 
Standard maximum sizes of Vitrolux panels go up to 48” x 84’’. Special 
orders up to 60” x 84’. Thickness: 4” plus 14” minus !4/’. Sixteen , 
standard colors, plus black and white. Also in non-standard colors | 
subject to manufacturing limitations. | 
For complete information on any of these L:O-F products, 
call your L-O-F Distributor or Dealer (listed under “Glass” 
in the Yellow Pages). Or write to Libbey: Owens: Ford Glass 
Company, 698 Madison Avenue, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD «608 MADISON AVE.*TOLEDO 38, OHIO 
AP-907 Litho in U.S.A. 
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FOOD CLINIC. 





Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


QUESTION: We are in the process of building a new junior high school, 
the kitchen and dining room of which will also serve a new high school in a 
few years. I am most interested in learning about the “scramble system.” 
Dorothy Wilkey, Director of Cafeterias, Mason City, Iowa. 


s Because the old fashioned cafe- 
teria service line was slow and cum- 
bersome, many students avoided 
eating in cafeterias. This resulted in 
the installation of snack bars else- 
where on the campus. In many cases 
as much as 75% of the patronage 
was at the snack bar. 

Studies were made as to how 
service could be speeded up. Some 
years ago, a commercial cafeteria in 
Cleveland installed the first scram- 
ble system. This lead was followed 
by several universities. About seven 
years ago we designed scrambles for 
high schools in Portland, Ore., and 
Ventura, Calif. 

The scramble, or “square,” uses a 
system similar to that of a chain 
store. Students enter a large service 
area by way of a turnstile, picking 
up their trays on the way. On three 
sides of the serving area are coun- 
ters. They go to any counter they 
wish and pick up any food they 
wish without waiting in line for any- 
thing. They then pick up milk from a 
milk cooler in the center of the room 
and advance to the cashier’s stand 


at the fourth side of the room, pick 
up their tableware and napkins, pay 
the cashier and go into the dining 
room. When they have completed 
their meal, they carry their trays to 
the dish-room port and leave. 

The kitchen is generally built 
around two or three sides of the 
square so that hot and cold food can 
be delivered to the counters and re- 
plenished efficiently. Of importance 
is the fact that in many cases, a snack 
bar becomes part of a “square.” 

The speed of service is deter- 
mined by the number of cashiers. 
The design follows strictly scientific 
principles of time and motion. Each 
cashier can take care of a given 
number of linear feet of counter 
space. For each foot of counter 
space there must be a given number 
of square feet in the whole service 
area. Each cashier can handle from 
eight to 12 customers per minute. 
Therefore, if there are 1,000 stu- 
dents to be served in two multiple 
periods, four cashiers averaging 10 
trays per minute can take care of 
500 students in about 12 minutes. 


QUESTION: We are having trouble keeping our milk well chilled before 
service. Sometimes it actually is turning sour by noon. We serve the milk in 
small containers. Would bulk dispensers solve our problem? 


= I assume that you are referring 
to elementary schools. Milk should 
certainly be delivered the morning of 
the day it is served. If possible, milk 
should be put immediately into a 
cooler. If there are no coolers, there 
is no objection to deliveries being 
put case on case and covered with 
ice, providing not more than three 
or four hours elapse between receipt 
and service. We prefer individual 
containers to bulk dispensers in ele- 
mentary schools because a) it is 
difficult for a child to carry a glass 


Service Consultants. 
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or paper cup of milk without its 
spilling, and b) frequently there is a 
lack of control of sanitation in clean- 
ing the bulk dispenser. There is no 
reason for milk to turn sour in a 
short space of time, unless it was old 
or warm when delivered or it was 
not cared for properly after delivery. 








Questions were submitted by 
readers of School Management. 
Names withheld on request. Send 
your feeding questions to “Food 





Clinic” in care of this magazine. 








About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco and St. Louis, food 
service consultants and engineers specializing in schools and 
institutions. He is president of the International Society of Food 
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Just what the teacher ordered... 
RCA Instructional Aids, every one! 


It makes down-to-earth budget sense to turn to the world 
leader in electronics for the instructional aids teachers 
need and want. Good administrative sense, too, for RCA 
instructional aids help teachers do a more effective job 
on a more comprehensive roster of subjects. Let’s pre- 
view RCA’s complete line. 


RCA “Life-Tested’’* 16mm Projectors heighten interest 
in any subject in any curriculum. Junior and Senior 
models feature easiest, fastest threading in 16mm, 
brighten films with 20% more light on screen, operate 
whisper-quietly. Porto-Are delivers brilliant pictures, 
life-like sound in large areas. 


22 


It’s a big, wide, wonderful world in any classroom where 
there’s an RCA Victor TV Receiver. Black-and-white or 
color, portable or table model or console, anyone can tune 
in mirror-sharp pictures and sound in seconds anywhere. 
Consult an RCA field engineer about RCA’s complete 
TV Teaching Systems... from studio cameras and film 
or tape equipment, through control equipment to TV 
receivers for any location. 


The security, the versatility of RCA Sound Systems are 
priceless in every school. You can plan with your RCA 
Engineered Sound Distributor for a made-to-order sys- 
tem which uses the complete line of advanced ‘“‘building- 
block’”’ sound components. 
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Expert foreign language teachers have worked closely 
with RCA engineers who designed several RCA Language 
Laboratory Systems. Each of these language-practice 
systems is low-cost, simple to operate, readily expand- 
able, easily installed and maintained. Invaluable for 
learning to speak and understand any language. 


Naturally the world leader in electronics is your best 
source for a variety of laboratory test equipment with 
highest reliability built in. The rugged RCA line includes 
voltohmysts, oscilloscopes, audio signal generators, test 
generators, tube testers, etc. Several items are now also 
available in inexpensive kit form. 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA ““LIFE- 
TESTED” Projectors. Individual components as well as 
finished projectors are subjected to continuous testing to 
evaluate the durability and efficiency of all operating parts. 
“LIFE-TESTED” at RCA means better, more reliable 
performance from RCA Projectors. 


ANOTHER WAY 
Ss 





(left to right) RCA Television Systems; RCA Victor TV Receivers; 
RCA “Life-Tested”* 16mm Projectors; RCA Language Laboratories; 
RCA Laboratory Testing Equipment; RCA Sound Systems. 


Get your copy ... a complete catalog with 
full details on these and other RCA Electronic 
Aids to Education! Write Mr. L. V. Hollweck, 
Educational Services, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden 2, New Jersey. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Educational Services 
Camden 2, New Jersey 
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OP ERATI ON and nobody knows it better 


than the men and women who read SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


It’s why, whenever you see a good school system, 
you see a school board, an administrator and 
community leaders working in close harmony. 
It’s also why SCHOOL MANAGEMENT devotes 

so much of its effort toward establishing a common 


language for all members of the school team. 
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WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


AUDIO VISUAL 


New equipment. This 225-page plas- 
tic-bound volume is a compendium of 
the latest and most complete infor- 
mation on all current models of audio- 
visual equipment. Published by the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Assoc., it provides 
an ojective ‘set of specifications, list 
prices and photos of 500 models of 
A-V equipment. Included are 16 mm. 
motion picture projection, film strip 
and slide projectors, magnetic tape re- 
corders, record and transcription play- 
ers, screens, projection stands and ac- 
cessory items. Specialized equipment 
for language laboratory installations is 
also covered. This is a valuable direc- 
tory for the bookshelf of any adminis- 
trator or business manager. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT DIREC- 
ToRY. Published by National Audio 
Visual Assoc., Inc., Fairfax, Va. 225 
pages. $4.25, if payment accompanies 
order. 


CURRICULUM 


Educational TV. This interesting and 
informative paperbound book is avail- 
able without charge through the Ford 
Foundation. It describes, in some de- 
tail, experience at both the public 
school and college levels in applying 
television as an educational tool. In 
addition to substantive reporting on 
many of the television experiences, it 
includes a list of the schools and col- 
leges that have undertaken classroom 
television experiments, together with 
the names and addresses of persons to 
contact for information about televi- 
sion experiments. This book is an im- 
portant summing-up of progress. 


TEACHING BY TELEVISION. Available 
from Ford Foundation, Office of Re- 
ports, 477 Madison Ave.,.New York 
22, N. Y. 


INNOVATIONS 


The modern touch. This readable little 
booklet presents a dozen or more prac- 
tical case histories of educational inno- 
vations that are working successfully 
for school districts in Massachusetts. 
The booklet is one of a series produced 
by the Massachusetts Council for Pub- 
lic Schools. We strongly recommend it 
as a “thought starter” for the school 
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administrator and school board mem- 
ber. 


A MODERN TOUCH TO THE THREE R’S: 


published by Massachusetts Council | 


for Public Schools, 16 Arlington St., 
Boston. 86 pages. 30¢. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

A check list. This excellent little book- 
let presents a systematic method for 
building and sustaining a good public 
relations program. Perhaps its most 
important contribution is to provide 
the local administrator with an evalua- 
tion instrument that separates true 
public relations from the “razzle daz- 
zle” that is often associated with the 
name. Its 100 item check list should 
provide a good agenda for a school 
board meeting where the superintend- 
ent and board could review, together, 
the effectiveness and direction of their 
public relations program. 


ABC’S OF SCHOOL PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
A CHECK LIST. Published by American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 16 pages. Single copy, 50¢. 
Quantity orders: 10 for $4. 





Training the talented. This booklet is 
a report of a conference sponsored 
jointly. by the NEA and the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
The essence of the report is found in 
the declaration that academically tal- 
ented students can—and should—take 
much larger loads in math than are 
conventionally offered in our public 
schools: It urges schools to give more 
mathematics work in the lower grades, 
leaving the high school years for 
“depth” study of mathematics in elec- 





tive courses. It suggests that academ- | 


ically talented students should be 


grouped together, and offers valuable | 


suggestions for determining the stu- 
dents capable of advanced work in 
mathematics, methods for grouping 
them and suggested course content 
from the seventh through the 12th 
grades. This book is particularly perti- 
nent reading for school board members 
and administrators. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE ACADEMI- 
CALLY TALENTED STUDENT. Project on 
the Academically Talented Student. 


1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, | 


D. C. 48 pages. 60¢. 


Seale pemmeibeamecmse en. 


designed to stay 
modern for years! 





central control 
sound systems 


RauLanD School Sound Systems are 
unsurpassed for versatility, rugged 
performance and value. They perform 
every conceivable communications 
function for administrative control, 
educational program distribution and 
2-way communication. Here, truly, is 
the ultimate in budget-minded School 
Sound, designed and built to stay 
modern for years. 





your choice of every desirable 
feature and program facility 


RauLanp Central Control Sound Sys- 
tems are available to fit the exact needs 
and budget of your school. Available 
features include: ; 
FM-AM Radio—selects any radio pro- 
gram on FM or AM for distribution to 
any or all rooms 


phmacen 5 Falls sweeter: phono ; 
ae n player or record ; 
also avai Se ee ee nak cao eee 
Microphones—selects and distributes 
rograms from multiple microphone 
tions 
intercom—permits 2-way conversation 
with any or all rooms 
Special Features—Emergency Switch, 
-call facility, program clock, monitor 
speaker con etc. 


















RAULAND Systems are 
available with by i u 

to 160 classrooms. RAULAN 

Public Address equipment is 
also available for athletic 
field coverage. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
Pioneers in School Sound 


Ent £3) Set at Be Sc eee 








WRITE FOR 
DETAILS 


| 
| 


3535-T Addison St., Chicago 18, Il. 
C Send full details on all RAULAND 
School Sound Systems. 


We have____classrooms. 
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Jet fighter makes 
best jungle gym 


An F-94B jet fighter plane has been 
installed in the school yard of the Van 
Buskirk School in Tuscon, Ariz. The 
obsolete plane will be used as a jungle 
gym by the school’s students next fall. 

“It will be the most fabulous mil- 
lion-dollar jungle gym anyone ever 
saw,” says Elizabeth Treadwell, school 
principal. 

The Air Force and American Legion 
came to the aid of the principal re- 
cently when she decided an obsolete 
airplane in the school yard “would 
make the school seem more like a part 
of this world of ours.” 

Taken on a shopping tour along the 
runway at Davis-Monthan Air Force 
Base, Mrs. Treadwell fell in love with 
the F-94B as soon as she saw it. “It 
was the least obsolete of all the obso- 
lete jets,” she said, and because the 
wings are low-swept there is little dan- 
ger that a youngster falling from them 
would be injured. 

Some of the controls are being left 
in the cockpit, the principal said, but 
the canopy will be sealed shut until it 
is officially put into use next fall. 
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District experiments with 
shorter summer session 


An experimental program to shorten 
the conventional seven-week summer 
session to five weeks is underway in 
Sewanhaka, N. Y., this summer. 

The experiment is attempting to de- 
termine whether 24 instructional peri- 
ods of 120 minutes each will result in 
at least comparable pupil progress with 
a schedule calling for 35 periods of 80 
minutes. 

Four courses, two in science and 
two in mathematics, are being offered 
under the intensified program. An- 
other group of students is taking the 
same courses under the traditional sev- 
en-week set-up. 

According to Supervising Principal 
Robert L. Springer, the intensified pro- 
gram tends to encourage able pupils to 
take enrichment and advanced courses 
and in addition makes summer session 
less punitive for students who have to 
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make up work, since at least half the 
summer is still left free for vacation. 

One other advantage that may be 
claimed for the shorter period: it 
would be possible in the future to 
schedule two consecutive sessions in 
one summer if desired. This would en- 
able some top students to complete 
four years of high school work in three 
years. 
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Board, superintendent groups 
sponsor joint institute 


A two-day management institute 
for board members and superintend- 
ents is being jointly sponsored in Ohio 
by the state school boards association 
and association of school administra- 
tors. 

Patterned after seminars conducted 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion, the institute will be devoted to 


personnel appraisal and its application 
to improve performance. 

Workshops and small group discus- 
sions will be the basis of the institute 
which is scheduled for early fall. Top 
personnel men from industry will be 
brought in as consultants. 

The first institute will be limited to 
about 50 persons, mostly veteran su- 
perintendents and board members. If 
enough interest is shown it is expected 
that additional institutes will be sched- 
uled on the topic during the fall. In 
future years the two associations expect 
to cooperate in sponsoring institutes on 
other subjects. 


Buying in slack season 
saves school money 


The school district of Burlington, 
Vt., has found that it can save at least 
15% to 20% a year on purchases of all 





Too good to miss... 


Winner . . . Sixth-grader Peter Slocum of East Greenbush, N. Y., won first 
prize in a contest to name the new junior high school. Spurning national 
and local heroes, he went right to the heart of the question, came up with 
this unusual winning title: East Greenbush Junior High School. 


Losers . . . When voters in 12 school districts in New York’s Suffolk and 





Nassau counties turned down their budgets this year, they apparently 
didn’t consider the human side of their actions. Under state-imposed 
austerity budgets, schools will be empowered to pay teacher and adminis- 
trator salaries but will have to lay off as many as 1,000 cafeteria, main- 
tenance and transportation workers. (See story, page 29.) 


A draw .... So far there are no winners or losers in West Hartford, Conn. 


An overwhelming majority of teachers there have refused to return con- 
tracts calling for what they term inadequate salaries next year. Instead they 
have sent special forms to the board indicating that they intend to remain 
in the system but not committing themselves to do so. Teachers will be 
able to continue looking for jobs right up until school opens in September. 


Winners are losers . . . Economy measures put through by the winning side 


in a school board election in Aldine, Tex., last fall, turned out to be a 
losing step. The board approved a budget that mandated a $1.59 tax rate 
but set the actual rate at only $1.35, apparently figuring that the district 
would muddle through somehow. It didn’t quite make it. When funds for 
teacher salaries ran out in late April, the schools had to be shut down. 
They weren’t reopened until $200,000 of special 5% warrants were sold 
so that expenses could be paid. 
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COMPACT, SCUFF-RESISTANT TRAYS FOR MANY USES 


These trays are rugged in construction, lightweight, and 
have a smooth easy-to-clean finish. Molded rim around the 
tray provides easy handling and extra rigidity and helps 
to assure years of practical service. Washington High- 
Impact Tote Trays are vacuum formed in a practical, 
neutral, buff colored polystyrene. Each tray has a 1” x 214” 
name card holder for identification purposes attached. 
Here’s a convenient way to store school supplies, laboratory 
equipment, gym shoes, etc., in a limited area. 














WASHINGTON STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Tacoma 1, Washington 


Name 
Business Address 
City. Zone State j 
IN CANADA: General Saies Syndicate, 202-470 Granvilie Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
(Circle number 741 for more information) 
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One-piece, rounded corners make cleaning easy. Trays may 
be washed with soap or detergent and warm water, and 
are unaffected by most products found in home, hospital, 
gymnasium, laboratories or locker rooms. 


All trays are 19” overall length, and are in 3 sizes: 944” wide 

by 41%” high, 1034” wide by 414” high, and 1234” wide by 

4,” high. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION ON “WASHINGTON” 
TOTE TRAYS, MAIL COUPON TODAY! ; 


SL 


To: WASHINGTON STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
1940 East 11th St., Tacoma 1, Washington 
Dept. SM-1 

SEND MORE INFORMATION ON TOTE TRAYS 
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school materials but textbooks through 
ordering during suppliers’ slack sea- 
sons. 

The Burlington administration also 
pools all orders from its schools and 
presents one unified order, further cut- 
ting suppliers’ costs. 

According to Patrick Williams, su- 
perintendent of buildings and grounds, 
ordering at the right time also insures 
delivery when materials are needed. 

“For the most part,” Williams says, 
“supply houses are pretty well bogged 
down with orders during the summer 
months.” The Burlington schools order 
office, classroom and art supplies dur- 
ing February for May delivery. In this 


way these supplies can be processed 
before school ends and delivered to the 
appropriate places. School principals 
do not have to worry about supplies in 
the fall when school is opening. 

Custodial supplies are ordered in 
the fall because the peak load on sup- 
pliers comes during the spring when 
schools are preparing for summer 
work. 

Textbooks are fair traded, Williams 
explained, so that it makes little dif- 
ference when they are ordered. Never- 
theless, most texts are ordered in the 
spring for delivery at the individual 
schools before classes are dismissed in 
June. 





amazing Sico... 


TUCK-AWAY TABLE 










ready for play or 
stored away jin 
just 3 seconds! 


Now, convert any space 
to a recreation room and 
back again in seconds. 
Now, even though you have 
limited space, you can pro- 
vide table tennis for your 
students. The Sico Tuck- 
Away rolls, unfolds and folds 
so quickly and easily. Can 
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even be handled by a child. 
(Will not tip in folded or un- 
folded position.) This means 
that any room (gymnasium, 
hallway, ordinary room) can 
become a game room. 

The table is regulation size, 
yet stores in a 1644 x 60” 
area. Net stays in position. 
Rugged construction guar- 
anteed 10 years. Can be used 
as a conference or banquet 
table too. 


illustrated folder describes all 
the outstanding features of 
this amazing table. Write to- 
day for your copy. 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minn. e Dept. 513 


(Circle number 728 for more information) 








Televised chemistry course 
to be offered in fall 


Continental Classroom, the first net- 
work TV program for college credit, 
will present a new course—Modern 
Chemistry—during the 1959-60 acad- 
emic year. The program, telecast five 
days a week from 6:30 to 7 a.m., local 
time, beginning Sept. 28th, is designed 
for teachers. 

National teacher of the chemistry 
course will be Dr. John F. Baxter. 
professor of chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Florida. The program will be 
carried by 150 stations and the series 
will be credited at 265 colleges. 

The course in Modern Chemistry 
will consist of “a study of the funda- 
mental principles of chemistry and a 
survey of recent developments.” Dr. 
Baxter will be aided in preparing his 
programs by an advisory committee 
appointed by the American Chemical 
Society. 

Continental Classroom’s 1958-59 
course will also be available for those 
who want to get up just a little earlier. 
Atomic Age Physics will be telecast 
over most of the same stations from 6 
to 6:30 a.m. every morning. 

Studies presently being conducted 
indicate that the physics course was 
very well received by those who 
watched it during the past year. 

Interviews with 400 of those per- 
sons who took the course for credit 
indicated that the program had been 
achieving its major objective—the im- 
provement of science teaching in high 
schools. Better than 80% of those in- 
terviewed said they would introduce 
new demonstration techniques into 
their classrooms as a result of the 
course, while 50% said they had ac- 
quired new knowledge and would 
bring new concepts to their students. 
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Federal aid rejected 
by Cincinnati board 


An offer of $110,000 in Federal 
funds, under the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act, has been twice turned 
down by the Cincinnati Board of Edu- 
cation. 

By identical four to three margins, 
the board voted not to accept the 
money which would have been used 
for employing counselors, or for addi- 
tional equipment in science, languages 
and mathematics. 

A spokesman for the board majority 
contended that acceptance of the 
money would have jeopardized the 
board’s independence from Federal 
control. He gave no explanation of 
what control he feared. 


The Cincinnati action was com- 
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mended by one of the state’s senators, 
Frank Lausche, who praised the major- 
ity for “voting to take care of its own 
school problems.” 
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Longer school year, 
day, opposed by most 


Plans for increasing the school year 
or the length of the school day are op- 
posed by a majority of Americans, ac- 
cording to a recent Gallup poll. There 
is, however, significantly more support 
fora longer day than a longer year. 

The Gallup poll showed that only 
23% of the populace favors increasing 
the year for grade schoolers. Oppos- 
ing the idea were 70% of those 
polled. There was more support for a 
longer high school year, with 26% 
favoring this proposal and 67% regis- 
tering their opposition. 

The idea of lengthening the school 
day in grade schools appealed to 32% 
of those asked, while 61% said no. 
The high school day should be 
lengthened according to 43% while 
only 49% expressed opposition to this 
idea. 

A larger percentage of college-edu- 
cated people (39%) favor extending 
the high school year. Main opposition 
came from small towns and rural areas 
where a lengthened year would cut 
drastically into the time teen-agers 
could spend on the farms. 
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Impact of budget defeats 


being felt in New York 


What happens in a school district 
where the voters have turned down 
the proposed budget? Twelve dis- 
tricts in New York State are finding 
out. 

Members of the local boards have 
elicited from the state some general 
guidelines of what they can and can- 
not provide for in so-called “austerity 
budgets.” Here are some of the re- 
sults: 

In the Plainview-Old Bethpage dis- 
trict, there will be an enrollment in- 
crease of 1,400 in September. No al- 
location can be made to buy new 
textbooks for these students. In the 
same district a new high school and 
two elementary schools are scheduled 
to open during the year. It will cost 
$40,000 to completely furnish these 
buildings with desks and other equip- 
ment. This cannot be allocated. 

Unless a cafeteria program is com- 
pletely self-supporting, it must be 
abandoned. Even the milk program 
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Flow to improve 


Lunelish instruction 


MN your schools 


Few school people know of the growing list of 
long-playing records being made specifically for 
schools. For example, consider these three recent 
releases: 


1) AMERICAN POETRY TO 1900: 


Bradstreet to Whitman, including Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Whittier, Poe and others. Of 
this 2-record album, English Journal said, “In 
choice of readings, quality of reproduction, and 
excellence of interpretation, this album deserves to 
rank with the best so far produced.” Price: $11.90 


2) BEOWULF-CHAUCER: 


Excerpts brilliantly read by Helge Kokeritz and 
John C. Pope. Professor Kokeritz is one of the 
world’s leading authorities on pronunciation of 


early English. Price:-$5.90 


3) MERCHANT OF VENICE: 


An abridged version that centers on the important 
scenes and greatest poetry. The record is divided 
in bands to make it easy to find any scene wanted. 
Price: $5.95 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL! 


All records are returnable within 10 days of 
receipt if they prove unsatisfactory. Bills follow 
shipments. We pay shipping charges if check ac- 
companies order. Yes—you may order at above 
prices for personal, as well as school, use. 


Educational Audio Visual 


57 Wheeler Avenue, Pleasantville 8, New York 


(Circle number 738 for more information) 
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BRADLEY PRODUCTS 


provide washroom economies 
GROUP WASHFOUNTAINS * MULTI-PERSON SHOWERS - 






BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS 
serve groups 8 to 10 at the 54-in. full cir- 
cular model yet each requires but one set 
of piping connections. Foot-control elimi- 
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DUO-WASHFOUNTAINS 
have foot-control and self-flushing bowl also. 
No contagious faucet contacts. Does the 
job of two lavatories at lower cost. Stain- 
less steel and vitreous enamel (white and 
five colors). 


BRADLEY MULTI-PERSON SHOWERS 


are furnished partially assembled for quick 
installation. They may be supplied with stall- 
separating partitions and curtains (see up- 
per left), or the Shower Column alone for 
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nates faucets, (no contagious contacts)— 
self-flushing bowl prevents collection of used 
water for maximum in sanitation. The semi- 
circular (wall type) serves 5 to 6. 





COUNTERTYPE WASHFOUNTAIN 


has same sanitary features and foot-control, 
and can be supplied with glass filler faucet 
and/or bubbler. Bowls are made of stain- 
less steel or vitreous enamel. 


greatest economy. You get five showers at 
one installation cost and only three piping 
connections for all five showers. Each bather 
has complete control of water volume and 
temperature. Three heights available, 6’, 
5’6”, and, for smaller folks, —5’. 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2343 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


B. 
Wate 
Dewiend 


brough 
Plumbing Wholesalers 
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Our colorful 
Catalog 5601. 
(mailed free 





on washroom 
economies... 


(Circle number 708 for more information) 





















now receiving Federal assistance must 
be dropped. 

Any elementary child living within 
two miles of his school will have to 
walk. High schoolers will have to 
walk up to three miles to and from 
schools. 

No money can be allocated for any 
capital expenses or for more than ab- 
solutely minimal janitorial services. 
And what will all this save? In one dis- 


trict that turned down its budget 
twice, the difference between the 
probable austerity budget and the 


second one that was rejected is about 
$450,000, much less than 10% of the 
total budget that will be adopted. 
How about next year? Allowing for 
enrollment increases that have been 
predicted and for maintenance and 
capital expenditures that must be de- 
ferred this year, one superintendent 
estimated that next year voters will be 
asked to approve budgets that are 
double those rejected this year. 
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Georgia to tighten 
school bus laws 


Embarrassed to find that laws cover- 
ing the transportation of cattle were 
stricter than those concerning school 
buses, Georgia education officials are 
taking steps to close the gap. 

Figures showing that there had been 
112 school bus accidents in the state 
this year, sparked a drive to tighten the 
laws covering school bus operation. 
Forty persons were injured and 11 
killed in the mishaps. 

Some of the measures being pressed 
include: 

No school bus may be driven by a 
person more than 65 years old. The 
driver in one major accident was 67. 
Altogether there are 118 drivers in the 
state older than 65. 

No person over 59 years of age will 
be newly hired as a bus driver. 

No physically handicapped drivers 
will be employed. According to Joe T. 
DeFoor, education department super- 
visor of transportation there were a 
“number” of drivers with but one arm, 
one leg or deficient sight or hearing. 

A proposal to allow no standees on 
school buses in the state will probably 
not be adopted because it would be too 
expensive. Georgia buses are expected 
to transport 420,000 students next year 
at a cost for operating each bus of 
$2,638. If no standees were allowed 
(20% of a passenger load may stand 
under present laws) it would be neces- 
sary to add 2,300 buses to the current 
4,721 in operation. The state estimates 
that this would cost approximately $6 
million. 
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School district loses 
when superintendent leaves 


Andrew L. Smith resigned as school 
superintendent at Spirit Lake, Idaho, a 
move that presumably will cost the 
school district a gift from one of his 
admirers. 

Smith, who has accepted a job as 
curriculum director for the Lewiston, 
Idaho, schools, worked in vain during 
his three years at Spirit Lake to win 
voter approval of a school bond pro- 
posal for new construction. 

After several attempts failed at the 
polls, an anonymous donor, working 
through a banker, gave the district 
$5,000 last fall. He said he would give 
another $5,000 if the district could 
keep Smith as superintendent for at 
least another year. 

But he has quit and said the oppor- 
tunity at Lewiston “presents such a 
challenge in a forward-looking school 
system that it could not be denied.” 
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Identification tags 
proposed for students 


A physician who cared for many of 
the children injured in the fire at Our 
Lady of Angels school last December 
has called for identification tags for 
all school children. 

According to Dr. James E. Seagraves, 
identification of injured children is 
often difficult because they seldom 
carry wallets or other identifying ob- 
jects. Dog tags similar to those worn by 
members of the armed services would 
alleviate this problem he said. 
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Students protest rule 
limiting teacher talks 


A rule that acts to discourage stu- 
dents at the West Rocks Junior High 
School in Norwalk, Conn., from seeing 
teachers after school has been pro- 
tested by a number of students, teach- 
ers and parents. 

The rule decrees that a student 
wishing to confer with a teacher after 
school ends must complete his confer- 
ence within five minutes or remain in 
school for 50 minutes, the length of 
the school’s official detention period. 

Teachers have complained that this 
discourages students from _ seeking 
help, since a point that might be 
cleared up in 10 or 15 minutes will 
actually hold them in school for almost 
an hour. 

Teachers and parents have also pro- 
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tested a school rule that parent-teacher 
conferences must be set up by a 
guidance counselor and must be held 
in his presence. 

The West Rocks school, under the 
direction of Principal Herbert Both- 
amley, is considered strictly aca- 
demic. There are no clubs to distract 
students from the business of learning 
and boy-girl contacts while walking to 
and from classes are frowned upon. 

The rule protests, and several re- 
cent incidents at the school, have been 
dismissed as a “tempest in a teapot.” 
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Black flag haunts 
school litterbugs 


A black flag flying over the Monte- 
rey, Calif., High School serves as a 
grim warning that students there have 
been unduly littering their campus. 
Under the Monterey plan, the campus 
is inspected every day after lunch peri- 
ods by a vice principal and two stu- 
dents. 

If they find the campus clean, there 
is a favorable comment in the school 
bulletin. If there is some litter, a note 
of warning appears. 

When the committee finds the cam- 
pus unduly littered, the black flag is 
run up and the school snack bar is 
closed for the day. The plan, devised 
by Principal Carl McDonald, is said to 
be working wonders. 
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Too many administrators 
teacher’s rep says 


Too many generals and not enough 
privates? That’s the way the nation’s 
schools are pictured by Henry L. 
Clarke, western regional representative 
of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFL-CIO). 

Clarke contends that there are too 
many administrative personnel in the 
nation’s schools. A study conducted in 
California, he says, showed that only 
40% of school budgets went to class- 
room teachers. The report showed that 
there was one full-time administrator 
to every eight teachers in elementary 
schools; one for every six in junior 
high schools, and one for every four 
in senior high schools. 


Houston board TV 
blacked out, restored 


A ruling that telecasts of school 
board meetings in Houston, Tex., were 


illegal, was quickly reversed by the 
state’s legislature. 

The Houston board, which has been 
televising its meetings over the city’s 
educational TV station for several 
years, had requested a ruling as to their 
legality, from the state attorney gen- 
eral. 

Attorney General Will Wilson ruled 
that public money could not be spent 
on the telecasts. The board had been 
paying $2.17 per minute for the tele- 
casts, which rated among the city’s fa- 
vorite programs. 

Immediately following his ruling, 
members of the legislature prepared 
bills authorizing the board to continue 
making such expenditures. 

A new hitch to continued televising 
arose however when managers of the 
station revealed that the price they were 
charging the board was only half the 
cost of the operation. The station said 
that future telecasts would have to be 
aired at double the present pre-minute 
rate. 
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Big step in middle 
buoys salary schedule 


A salary schedule, designed to at- 
tract new teachers and hold experi- 
enced personnel, has been designed by 
the school board of Wheeling, Ill. Key 
to it is a huge $800 increment after 
five years of teaching. 

Tired of salary schedules that either 
discouraged young teachers (“takes 
too long to reach the top”) or old- 
timers (“that inexperienced teacher is 
starting at twice the salary I made in 
my first year”), the board decided to 
devise a schedule that would alleviate 
both complaints. 

Under the Wheeling salary arrange- 
ment, beginning salaries are fairly 
high. Yearly increments for the first 
year are slightly less than those of 
neighboring districts. Then, at the end 
of the fifth year, an extra $800 is added 
to the paycheck. After that, yearly in- 
crements drop again to the standard 
level. 

“This schedule has the advantage of ~ 
attracting new teachers,” says Board 
Member Robert Brower. “It promises 
a better salary in a comparatively short 
time. And it is not exceedingly costly 
since the young women who make up 
a large percentage of the faculty leave 
teaching before the fifth year. 

“The career teacher, on the other 
hand, is able to receive a high salary 
at a time when dependents are young 
and mortgages high. This way we at- 
tract the young teachers who see that 
big jump in just a few years, and re- 
tain the career teachers who add so 
much to the stability of our staff.” 
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Now...Choose from 3 basic 
Wayne gymnasium seating 





systems to meet your budget 


Match your seating to your dollars and save. Choose from a com- 
plete line by the world’s largest manufacturer of spectator seating. 








With economy as the watchword in today’s 
new school construction, it will pay you hand- 
somely to look into the only line of gymnasium 
seating that offers a choice of three budget 
ranges .. . an outstanding, efficient seating 


system for each! Every Wayne model is engi- 


neered with the important attention to detail 
that assures longer life, smoother performance, 
lower maintenance costs . more seating 
efficiency for your money! Check these three 
Wayne values before you decide on any seating 
at any price! Write for catalog data today! 


CLOSED 


WAYNE MODEL 70 ROLLING GYMSTAND 


Continuous-seating, automatic power oper- 
ated stands! Seat and foot boards in one 
unbroken sweep of magnificent mahogany or 
Douglas fir . . . one gymstand the length of 
your gym. This advanced Wayne design uses 
every inch of seating space, increases capac- 
ity up to 10%. Fully automatic; glides open 
or closed at the flip of a switch. This Wayne 
exclusive is installed in some of America’s 
finest schools. 





ROLLING GYMSTANDS © FOLDING BLEACHERS 
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CLOSED 


WAYNE MODEL 50 ROLLING GYMSTAND 


Big favorite in value-packed luxury seating, 
the model that made the Wayne name famous 
in spectator seating. Features include: Wayne 
vertical front design, smoother, easier opera- 
tion, uniform load distribution, completely 
closed risers, fine woods, finished to a rich 
lustre, and other Wayne engineering advan- 
tages. Feature for feature, dollar for dollar, 
this is truly the champion in conventional 
gymnasium seating. 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


(Circle number 733 for more information) 
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CLOSED 


WAYNE MODEL 30 FOLDING BLEACHER 


Another Wayne exclusive! Folding Bleacher- 
type seating engineered from the wheels up 
for long trouble-free life, easy operation and 
maximum seating. Enameled steel, diagonally 
cross-braced rock-solid understructure, gleam- 
ing finished woods. Investigate the Model 30 
now and let us show you its dollar-in-hand 
savings Over any price quotation offered you 
on any folding bleacher anywhere. 


WAY BRI e WAYNE IRON WORKS, WAYNE, PA. 


OUTDOOR PERMANENT GRANDSTANDS 


PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
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WITHIN A 
SCHOOL 


a better way to organize a high school? 


As high schools increase in size, and as educational philosophy 


changes, the traditional organizational pattern of the school tends 


to become “dated.” Here’s a new concept that is rapidly outgrow- 
ing its experimental stage, and that promises a better educational 


program at lower cost. 


@® @ @ During the last few years, an exciting new 
method for organizing and administering high schools 
has been gaining rapid acceptance. The method goes by 
many names, but the two titles which seem to be most 
definitive (and which are used interchangeably in this 
article) are “the little school plan” and “the school- 
within-a-school.” 

Here, in a nutshell, is how the plan works: the large 
high school is subdivided into two, three or four little 
schools, each with its own faculty. Each student is as- 
signed to one of these units. It becomes his or her home 
base for a period of years. During this period, the student 
takes all of his required subjects with the same group of 
teachers and the same group of pupils. His elective 
courses—like physical education, shop, homemaking, 
etc.—as well as a few advanced academic subjects, are 
taken in central facilities from a faculty which serves all 
of the little schools. 

So much for the broad outline. The typical four-year 
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high school may use a variety of different plans for 
organizing within the basic concept. It can be divided 
into a group of two or more little schools which cover 
grades nine through 12. It can be split into units cover- 
ing grades nine and 10 and grades 11 and 12. But, what- 
ever division is used, two very fundamental advantages 
accrue to the pupil and the school district: 


1. more individual attention is possible. The indi- 
vidual is less likely to become “Jost” in the crowd of a 
large student body. 


2. the virtues of a large high school—a broader cur- 
riculum, more specialized facilities, a stronger faculty— 
become economically possible. 

There are other advantages, of course, of both an edu- 
cational and administrative nature. These are covered in 
the interview presented below. But the key element still 
remains “the virtue of smallness with the economy of 
bigness.” To one familiar with the postwar trend in busi- 
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ness and industry to decentralize operations and au- 
thority, the parallel is striking and provocative. 


The Bellflower experience 


In seeking a good case history to report, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT editors were exposed to districts adopt- 
ing the plan in such widely dispersed cities as Roanoke, 
Va., Massena, N. Y. and Newton, Kan. (which is adapt- 
ing the little school plan to the junior high school level). 
In selecting Bellflower, Calif. for special emphasis, we 
were motivated by two important considerations: 


1. This community installed its first “school-within- 


a-school” two years ago in an existing high school struc- 
ture. It is building a second high school, designed to 
accommodate this plan, but the administration has 
proven that a special building design is not essential. 

2. The Bellflower High School is not tremendous, 
The present student body is about 2,000. In the new 
school, the pupil population will be less than 1,000 when 
it opens. 

The following material is drawn from a long tape- 
recorded interview with Dr. W. Norman Wampler, 
superintendent of the Bellflower Unified School District, 
and Dr. John Prasch, principal of the high school. 





Is the “school-within- 
Q a-school” idea some- 
thing to consider only 
when a new building is 
planned—or is it an idea 


that can be adopted in an 
old school? 


WAMPLER: We think both. We 
think it’s possible to adapt it to any 
building, but there are certain obvi- 
ous physical plant factors that can 
facilitate a school-within-a-school 
plan. 


Q. Let’s take the situation of a dis- 
trict that has a high school that ac- 
commodates about 1,200 pupils. 
Let’s say the school is a conventional 
15-year-old structure. Do you think 
it would be feasibie to attempt to put 
the little school plan into practice? 


PRASCH: Absolutely. We’ve done it. 
Many people think, because of the 
kind of publicity that the school- 
within-a-school has had, that the 
plan will work only with new build- 
ings. That’s not true. 

















Q. Did you have to make any struc- 
tural changes of any magnitude in 
your old school when you got 
started? 


PRASCH: We’ve made none. We 
started out with the assumption that 
we would make none. We didn’t 
want to invest money in something 
which was frankly experimental. 
Now that we’ve had some experi- 
ence there are a few changes, pri- 
marily in the arrangement of offices, 
we might eventually like to make. 


Do you think there is 
any limit to the num- 


ber of little schools 
that could be put within a 
large structure—whether 
it’s a new building or an old 
one? 
PRASCH: I think there would be 
some practical limits. One of the 
basic reasons for using this ap- 
proach is to utilize a plant fully. For 


example, in a large school you may 
have enough enrollment in special- 


“Student scheduling is much 
more flexible, more electives can 


“~~, be offered. And there are fewer 


, schedule conflicts.’ 


; 


PRASCH 


ized subjects, such as machine-shop, 
to fill the shop for all of the periods 
in a day. If you get so large that 
you need a second machine shop, 
then perhaps any advantage to hav- 
ing this facility on one campus 
wouid be lost. There also might be 
some consideration as to the num- 
ber of sub-administrators who would 
work well with a single head admin- 
istrator. Such considerations would 
give some practical break-off points. 


Q. You have three small schools 
within the one large one. In your new 
school are you going to use the same 
number? 


WAMPLER: Next year we'll have 
just two in the new school. We are 
still relatively small in this plant— 
about 1,000 students. But, eventu- 
ally, we expect to have three little 
schools on the one campus. 


Q. From what you have learned thus 
far, do you think there is any opti- 
mum number of small schools with- 
in the large school? 


WAMPLER: I don’t know that we are 
equipped to answer that. At the mo- 
ment, I am inclined to say that three 
or four ought to be a good number. 


PRASCH: I believe the decision as to 
how many schools to have is a prac- 
tical rather than a theoretical one. 
In our case, and this would be true 
of any situation, you will work 
within the number of people you al- 
ready have. 


Q. Could a district just keep adding 
on little schools in the interest of 
economy so long as the central facil- 
ities are large enough? 


WAMPLER: The geographical area 
you are attempting to serve would 
control that. I think one of the 
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many reasons you don’t want to put 
5,000 kids in a school is that you 
don’t want to bus them from too 
large an area. Perhaps it might be 
more advantageous to set up a sec- 
ond campus three or five miles 
away. 


From an administra- 
tive point of view— 


what is the span of 
control so far as the num- 
ber of teachers that can be 
handled by one of these 
sub-directors? Is there an 
ideal number of teachers 
under a sub-principal? 


WAMPLER: I don’t know whether 
we are ready to give you an ideal, 
but we know one tremendous ad- 
vantage the typical elementary 
school has over the typical large 
secondary school is the fact that the 
elementary school principal is work- 
ing with 15 to 25 teachers and he 
can know them intimately. By the 
same token, they can know him 
well. He can supervise them regu- 
larly and can know what’s going on. 
So we tend to feel that when you 
get up around 25, you are getting 
toward the maximum practical 
number for a sub-school staff. 


PRASCH: I agree. The concept of 
“span of control” is persistent in in- 
dustry and in the military, yet it’s 
almost conspicuous by its absence 
in the organization of high schools. 
This doesn’t make sense. I think 
that for the principal of the large 
school, and by large school I am 
speaking of 1,000 or 2,000 students 
Or more, there is no other answer 
than some sort of decentralization 
in terms of handling the teachers 
and supervising the classroom in- 
struction. 


Q. In your operation of a single 
small school-within-a-school, the 
sub-principal has control over the 
teachers, but does not get involved 
in other administrative areas. Is that 
correct? 


WAMPLER: We are still experiment- 
ing in several of these areas. But we 
believe that the little school should 
become a relatively independent 
unit in which such items as attend- 
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ance, guidance and discipline are 
self-contained. In such areas the 
sub-principal can work almost as if 
his school were an independent unit. 
The sub-principal, for instance, 
would evaluate teaching service— 
then the head or coordinating prin- 
cipal, can really administrate. He 
coordinates the total program and, 
in our plan, takes responsibility for 
curriculum leadership. 


Q. Doesn’t giving all that authority 
to the sub-principal conflict with the 
concept that the principal should be 
the educational leader in the school? 
Haven’t you delegated educational 
leadership to the assistant principal 
level? 


WAMPLER: No. On paper the prin- 
cipal in the traditional school is the 
educational leader. But, because of 
the sheer size of things, he is usu- 
ally immersed in administrative de- 
tails. He can’t get into the class- 
rooms and can’t facilitate the 
educational growth of the institu- 
tion. We feel that, if he can be re- 
lieved of some of these chores, then 
this head principal is in a position 
to be an educational leader in the 
true sense of the word. 


Q. Mr. Prasch, in your present struc- 
ture, do you do classroom observa- 
tion? 

PRASCH: Yes I do. This particular 
arrangement allows me to do better 
classroom visitation work. Now, I 
have to preface this remark with 
some explanation of our plant. Our 
students are actually divided into 
three schools and they are responsi- 
ble to a sub-administrator. So, no 
students are directly responsible to 


“Teachers in each sub-school are 
directly responsible to their sub- 
principal. They work with him 


on administrative problems.” 


WAMPLER 


me. I have no counselor working 
with me. The teachers who handle 
required subjects are also divided 
up into three groups and are re- 
sponsible to a sub-administrator. 
But, in our particular set-up—and 
we hold no brief for this—there is a 
group of teachers who deal strictly 
with elective subjects and are not 
assigned to a sub-school. This group 
is assigned to me. So, in effect, we 
have three student groups but we 
have four teacher groups. We have 
four administrators—the three sub- 
school principals and myself—each 
of whom has a group of teachers 
with whom to work. This relieves 
me of the necessity of visiting a lot 
of teachers and allows me to con- 
centrate on the smaller number 
handling the electives. I visit these 
classes and I think I’m doing a bet- 
ter job because I’m not trying to 
cover such a large area. 


Q. Do your electives include the so- 
called academic courses as well as 
shop and that sort of thing? 


PRASCH: Yes. It should be added, 
perhaps, that the ratio of required 


and elective subjects in our curricu- . 


lum is roughly half and half. In fact, 
we may be weighted a little more to 
“requireds” than most schools. 


WAMPLER: In our new school, we 
are changing that a little bit. We are 
decentralizing the home-making 
course and bringing a unit into each 
sub-school. The sub-principal, we 
presume, will handle that. There is 
nothing sacred about the way we 
are doing it. We have developed it 
around our particular needs and we 
can see other ways of doing it just 




































































HOW WAMPLER & PRASCH DESCRIBE THEIR PLAN’ 


“The direction of both curriculum and guidance for the 

entire student body under a single administrative position 

places too large and diverse an activity in one office.” 
eee 


“Organization of the faculty on the single criterion of sub- 

ject matter taught places too great an emphasis upon de- 

partmental structure. Often such patterns impede curric- 

ulum progress, are a divisive influence on the faculty, 

produce a hodge-podge of different sized sub-groups, and 

sometimes focus attention away from the student.” 
eee 


“The absence of any organization which insures a year-to- 
year contact for a student with a given counselor, group 
of teachers, or administrator, produces a series of seg- 
mented or transitory adult contacts for the student which 
are not necessarily best suited to his continuing develop- 
ment.” i 

eee 


“Highly specialized physical facilities can be provided for 
selective or advanced groups when the student population 
is large enough to insure their use for a full daily schedule. 
Laboratories and shops are examples.” 

eee 


“Within the framework of the required courses the organ- 
ization attempts to provide the student with the ‘small- 
school’ environment. The total student population is divid- 
ed into three representative groups. Each sub-group has 
its own administrator, its own counselor, and its own group 
of teachers. Accordingly, teachers of required subjects are 
divided into three sub-groups. The student will remain in 
the sub-school for all four years and will get all his re- 
quired courses from the same set of teachers.” 
3 eee 
“Within the elective portion of the curriculum the ‘large- 
school’ environment prevails, Students are enrolled for 
electives without reference to their sub-school membership. 
Elective class teachers are organized on a departmental 
basis. Instructional emphasis is in the direction of depart- 
mentalization and specialization. Student assignment to 
sub-groups is made in such a way as to produce groups of 
comparable make-up with respect to grade, sex, and 
ability.” 
eee 
“Students are assigned to classes in music, shop, business 
education, advanced mathematics, and advanced science 
without relationship to the students’ sub-school affiliation. 
_ Library, cafeteria, and physical education plant are also 
_- shared in common. Athletic teams, school music organiza- 
tions, student newspapers and yearbooks are not separat- 
_ ed among the three sub-schools.” 


as well. On the other hand, since 
there is only one physics lab for the 
whole school, it’s rather artificial to 
assign it to one of the three sub- 
schools. So Mr. Prasch supervises 
the person who teaches physics. 


Q. How do you differentiate between 
required and elective courses? Is it 
by subject area or by the courses 
within a subject area? 


WAMPLER: When we speak of a re- 
quired course, we are talking about 
a course which every youngster is 
required to take. Electives are those 
which some choose and some do 
not. All of our students are required, 
for example, to take a general sci- 
ence course. General science teach- 
ers are, therefore, assigned to sub- 
schools. Students take general sci- 
ence within the sub-school organiza- 
tion. But when they take either 
chemistry or physics or biology—all 
of which are electives—they now 
are taking these from teachers who 
are not assigned to sub-schools. The 
students are mixed in classes with 
students from each of the sub- 
schools. 





Q. Is it conceivable that a teacher 
would be in the position of teaching 
both a required subject and an elec- 
tive, and thus have two masters to 
report to? 


PRASCH: We have had that situa- 
tion and we have assigned the 
teacher, in every case, to a sub- 
school. Remember, the group of 
teachers who teach electives is a lit- 
tle larger and we attempt to equal- 
ize the total groups. Incidentally, 
the total size of the school is a con- 
trolling factor in how often you run 
into this. In other words, a large 
school, somewhat larger than ours, 
might eliminate this problem. 


Q. What is the ratio of pupils to 
teachers in each little school? 


WAMPLER: In our school the gross 
pupil-teacher ratio this year is about 
24:to- one. For approximately 2,000 
students we have a staff of 81 
classroom teachers. There are about 
670 pupils per sub-school, and the 
average number of teachers as- 
signed to each sub-school is 18. 


Q. How much guidance help does 
each of these sub-principals have? 


WAMPLER: A full-time guidance 
continued on page 64 
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WHY THE VOTERS SAID 





How a ‘safe’ district lost 


touch with the voters 


What goes on behind the scenes when a rich and proud school district 
rejects a badly needed new school? Here’s the story of why Edina, Minn., 
crushed a request for funds—and what was done to reverse the decision. 


Editor’s note: This is the first of two 
articles dealing with taxpayer resist- 
ance—what produced it and how it was 
finally overcome. Both reports are from 
districts where a defeat at the polls 
was “unthinkable.” This article was 
written at School Management's re- 
quest, by Richard Kleeman, education 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Next month, Frank Johnson, educa- 
tion editor of Newsday will report the 
inside story of Great Neck, N. Y.’s stun- 
ning defeat of its annual budget last 
April. 


=e = w On Oct. 1, 1958, residents 
of Edina-Morningside, Minn., a fine 
residential suburb of Minneapolis— 
went to the polls in unprecedented 
numbers for a school bond election 
and said “no,” 2,504 to 1,730, to a 
$4,650,000 bond issue, most of it 
for a new senior high school. 

It was the first time in 12 years 
that the well-to-do, two-village 
school district had turned down a 
school finance proposal. 

Eight months later, on May 19, 
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By RICHARD P. KLEEMAN 


1959, Edina-Morningside voters 
had another school bond issue be- 
fore them: this time for $4 million 
($2.8 million for expanding the ex- 
isting senior high school and $1.2 
million for a new elementary). This 
one carried, 2,346 to 647. 

The story of the 8% months be- 
tween the two votes is the story of a 
community transformed from sus- 
picious and misinformed to one re- 
assured and crammed with facts; of 
a school board and administration 
persuaded to re-examine a once-re- 
jected plan and, above all, the story 
of a citizen organization, insistent 
on maintaining its independence of 
school board and administration, 
that worked intensively and dug 
deep into community schoo! needs 
and how best to meet them. 

Understanding what happened in 
Edina (as it will hereafter be called, 
Morningside being a smaller ap- 
pendage of the school district and 
generally similar to neighboring Ed- 
ina) calls for understanding some- 
thing about the suburb itself. 

No statistics can adequately por- 


tray the Edina picture of curving, 
tree-shaded avenues; of small lakes; 
‘of homes ranging mainly from up- 
per-middle-class to upper-upper; of 
a citizenry counting among its mem- 
bers many of the upper-echelon ex- 
ecutives of Minneapolis area enter- 
prises; and of a statewide reputation 
for excellence in public education, 
among other things. Yet a figure or 
two may help delineate more sharp- 
ly the portrait of this community of 
25,000, located just southwest of 
Minneapolis. 

In the 1950 census, for instance, 
the median family income for the 
state of Minnesota was $2,683. For 
Edina, it was $5,354. 

A startling 86% of Edina high 
school graduates enter college. 

In property wealth for each pub- 
lic school student in average daily 
attendance, according to 1955 valu- 
ations, the statewide median was 
$2,309. Edina’s was $2,636—well 
above the median, as might be ex- 
pected, but significant also for not 
being astronomically high. For here 
lies one of Edina’s problems: the 
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VOTES 


Year Amount Yes 


1946 $ 150,000 1818 1091 
1946 1,200,000 979 2055 
1947 1,250,000 1012 188 
1950 75,000 843 87 
1951 1,528,000 1144 #421 
1954 2,475,000 1331 440 
1956 1,400,000 1805 203 
1958 550,000 900 156 
(Jan.) 

1958 4,650,000 1730 2504 
(Oct.) 

1959 4,000,000 2346 647 
(May) 





EDINA-MORNINGSIDE BOND ELECTION HISTORY 


. 


No Passed/Defeated 

Passed Remodeling. 
Defeated 
Passed 
Passed Athletic field. 
Passed 

senior high additions. 
Passed 

addition, three sites. 
Passed New elementary, three sites. 
Passed New elementary. 
Defeated 
Passed 


Residents wanted proposed senior high school 
site reserved for country club. 


Senior high school changed to present site. 


New elementary and site, elementary addition, 


Junior high school construction, elementary 


New senior high school, convert existing senior 
high school to junior high school. 

Senior high school addition ($2,800,000), new 
elementary ($1,200,000). 


Explanation 








property tax burden rests squarely 
on home-owners and to only a neg- 
ligible extent on commercial or in- 
dustrial property (less than 2% of 
Edina property is non-residential). 

Edina’s public school popula- 
tion has sky-rocketed—from 1,162 
in 1946 to 2,143 in 1950 (the 
first year Edina had a full high 
school complement of its own) to 
5,906 in September 1958. By 1970 
Edina public schools will have al- 
most 11,000 or more than 12,000 
students—depending on whose esti- 
mate you accept. 

To house its nearly 6,000 young- 
sters, the school district now oper- 
ates five elementary buildings (one 
in Morningside), one new junior 
high (capacity 1,150; occupancy, 
1,340) and one senior high (capac- 
ity 1,100; occupancy, 1,130). The 
junior and senior highs and one of 
the elementaries are located on a 
single 54-acre campus site, with ad- 
joining athletic and parking areas. 


Plans for the future 


In April 1958, Milton H. Kuhl- 
man, Edina school superintendent 
since 1950, outlined to the school 
board three alternative plans to 
meet the anticipated high school stu- 
dent influx: 

1. Build a new combination jun- 
ior-senior high school in the south- 
west portion of the district (present 


secondary schools are in the north- 
: eastern part). 

2. Construct a new junior high in 
the west half, to be followed short- 
ly by either an addition to the pres- 
ent senior high or construction of a 
_ second senior high adjoining the pro- 
posed new junior high. 

3. Convert the existing senior 
high to a second junior high (which 
thus would adjoin the present junior 
high on the campus site) and con- 
struct a new senior high, large 
enough to handle all anticipated 
senior high enrollment, in the dis- 
trict’s west end. 

On Kuhliman’s recommendation 
the first plan was rejected out-of- 
hand. Plans two and three were 
weighed carefully and—upon the 
board’s being informed by the archi- 
tect who designed the senior high 
that it could not be expanded to the 
extent desired—it was announced in 
June 1958 that a new senior high 
school, with initial capacity of 1,800 
but capable of expansion to 2,700, 
would be built in western Edina. 
The present senior high was to be 
converted to a junior high. 


Late start 


Although adoption of this plan 
was announced in June, it was not 
until September that more detailed 
plans were announced and not until 
September 16 that the amount of 
the bond issue to be voted upon was 


disclosed.—The vote was scheduled 
for October 1. The amount asked 
was a whopping $4,650,000, of 
which $180,000 was for converting 
the senior high to a junior high, and 
most of the remainder for the new 
senior high, equipment, site im- 
provements and architects’ fees. 

“The issue was presented too 
quickly to the voters,” Superinten- 
dent Kuhlman quickly concedes in 
retrospect. “We wanted to open the 
high school in the fall of 1960, and 
the architect told us we must have 
the bond election no later than Oc- 
tober 1. 

“The leeway given us was during 
the summer months, so the only 
time we had to work with was in 
September. 

“When it comes to trying to open 
school and carry on a bond cam- 
paign at the same time, we can tell 
anyone from experience: ‘Don’t try 
it.’ We learned a lot from that. 

“But it’s not fair to blame only 
the architect: we all would have to 
share the blame. Probably we 
worked longer than we should on 
preliminary plans, and all of us prob- 
ably were not enough aware of how 
many months each process takes.” 

Once the architect’s ultimatum 
was received, however, Kuhlman 
says he and the board faced a choice 
between evils: delay the vote and 


be forced into double-sessions in ° 


1960, with school patrons then de- 
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manding why they couldn’t have 
voted in time to avoid this, or chance 
failure on a quickie vote. 

“We gave it the old college try,” 
Kuhlman says wryly. 

But the college try didn’t get the 
high school built—and George Pos- 
selt, lumber firm executive and Edi- 
na school board chairman, gives his 
reasons why: 

“The vote reflected a national re- 
volt against higher taxes, accentu- 
ated by the 1958 spring recession. 

“We didn’t allow sufficient time 
between the announcement of the 
bond election and the actual voting 
date to let citizens become fully in- 
formed—all this plus last-minute, 
unwarranted criticism by persons 
actually ill-advised created doubts in 
the public mind.” 

Posselt was referring primarily to 
two incidents: an article in the sub- 
urban weekly newspaper that hung 
a “luxury” tag on the proposed 
school, and a charge by a Minneap- 
olis architect and Edina resident, 
aired both in a public meeting and 
in the suburban and metropolitan 
press, that the new school, at an es- 
timated cost of $17 per square foot, 
would be “gold-plated from stem to 
stern.” 

In defense of the original plan 
KuhIman suggests that the subur- 
ban newspaper article was not en- 
tirely factual in enumerating fea- 
tures of the new school and that the 
$17 cost estimate was an “outside” 
figure arbitrarily used to allow for 
any possible contingency. 

“Had the issue gone through,” 
Kuhlman declares, “bids at that 
time were so competitive that they 
were running 15% to 20% below 
estimates. The school would have 
cost about $13.60 per square foot 
and would have been one of the 
lowest-price schools built in a long 
time. There was just too much safe- 
tyin the $17 estimate.” 

(The  critic-architect’s public 
Statements about a “gold-plated” 
school resulted, after the election, in 
the filing of formal charges of un- 
professional behavior against him by 
the school project architect. The 
charges were filed through two chan- 
nels: the state architect-licensing 
agency, which subsequently dis- 
missed them, and the American In- 
stitute of Architects, which still has 
them under consideration. ) 

That there may have been a 
more fundamental reason for the 
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bond issue’s defeat has since been 
suggested by Bower Hawthorne, 
Minneapolis newspaper executive 
who subsequently became chairman 
of the new Edina-Morningside Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. An Edina resident 20 years 
—and village councilman for 10— 
Hawthorne thinks the school board 
and administration might have be- 
come a bit smug. 

“It’s a point of democracy and a 
problem of suburban communities,” 
Hawthorne says. “The public tends 
to pay too little attention to public 
affairs as long as things run reason- 
ably well. At many of the Edina 
school board meetings, for example, 
no one from the public shows up. 

“As a result the board tends to 
lose touch with the community, and 
to feel anything it does is all right 
and will be acceptable.” 

Hawthorne acknowledges also 
the factors cited by Posselt and 
Kuhlman—the lack of public un- 
derstanding of the proposed new 
school (“it was a new concept and 
took the community by surprise’’) 
and the “bad reporting” of the sub- 
urban newspaper article. But Haw- 
thorne also claims the school board 
did not have detailed plans for the 
new school at the time it was ask- 
ing the community to vote bonds for 
it. 

Whatever the reasons for the 
board’s humiliating defeat, it had re- 
covered equilibrium sufficiently by 


mid-October to convene some 90 
Edina and Morningside residents 
and ask them to constitute a citi- 
zen’s committee with Hawthorne as 
general chairman. 


A committee is born 


There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that the board expected this 
body to serve as a promotion com- 
mittee to sell the community on the 
rejected plan. An early-December 
vote on the same question was 
known to figure in the board’s think- 
ing, the hope being that the new 
school could still be ready for use 
in September 1960. 

From the outset, however, Haw- 
thorne served notice that he would 
not operate on such a basis. The 
first actions of the citizens’ commit- 
tee were to declare complete inde- 
pendence of the board and adminis- 
tration, to establish itself as a per- 
manent school study organization 
rather than a temporary promotion 
group, and to elect Hawthorne to 
the chairmanship to which the board 
had appointed him. 

Next Hawthorne set up a steer- 
ing committee—charged with creat- 
ing subcommittees—and an execu- 
tive committee consisting of officers 
and subcommittee chairmen. The 
community was issued a broadside 
invitation to join forces with the cit- 
izens’ committee and Hawthorne 
wound up with a total membership 

continued on page 69 





were okayed at the polls. 


to bond issues.” 





HOW BAD IS TAXPAYER RESISTANCE? 


It depends on “whose bull is gored.” “It’s not too bad,” according 
to Better Schools, official publication of the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools. The paper reports that school bond 
authorizations were at a peak point in April—with $171 million 
approved, or 83.6% of the appropriations presented to voters. 
Dollar totals are double those of April, 1958, when only 74.6% 


Says Editor Arnold Bloom, “In the first four months of this year, 
there were 145 fewer bond issues submitted to the electorate 
than last year. Of these, 102 less have been approved and 43 
less have been defeated. By percentage, however, voters ap- 
proved 79.9% of the individual issues submitted to them for a 
2.2% increase over last year’s figures. The figures bear out a 
contention that Better Schools has been stressing for the last year- 
and-a-half—that more and bigger school bond issues are re- 
ceiving public support. That conclusion was reached despite 
widespread attention being drawn to so-called voter resistance 


To that, School Management can only add, “Looking at 
it the other way, it’s still a sad situation when 20% of American 
communities find reason not to build when we need 140,000 
new classrooms to handle pupils in excess of normal capacity and 
to replace unsatisfactory facilities.” 
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School building costs 








There is a great potential for school building 


economy—when you know what to look for. Here’s a digest of an 


important study which can help your district control building costs. 


= @ @ In March, 1958, the New York State De- 
partment of Education commissioned Rensselaer Poly- 


_technic Institute School of Architecture to conduct a 


study of schoolhouse construction. 

The investigators, aware of the overwhelming amount 
of material already in print on the subject of building 
economy, decided—at the outset—to avoid generalities 
and stick to specific comparisons whenever possible. 
This meant a complete focus on physical factors, with- 
out regard to the educational program, the teaching 
philosophy or even the building site. To further narrow 
the field, they singled out secondary school costs as their 
area for research “since this is where the next student 
bulge and strongest need for additional space is sure to 
occur.” 

First copies of the completed study * were released in 
late 1958. Shortly thereafter a SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
editor went to RPI to interview Dean Harold D. Hauf, 
of the schooi of architecture, and Alan C. Green, one 
of the investigators. The following report is based on 
that interview and the text of the study itself. 


What is schoolhouse economy? 


Economy, the investigators pointed out, should not 
be confused with “cheapness.” In building a structure 
as permanent as a school, economy is synonymous with 
“maximum” value in both long-term and initial costs. 


They point out, “Too few taxpayers realize that if some 
benevolent ‘angel’ were to give them their school build- 
ings at no cost whatever, their tax rate would be, on the 
average, only 12% lower. The annual cost of mainte- 
nance and operation of their building is almost as much 
as they are paying annually (in the form of debt-service 
for the retirement of building bonds) toward the cost 
of the building itself.” 

Though the study does not deal with the appearance 
of a school, Dean Hauf pointed out, “People think be- 
cause a school looks nice it’s expensive. A thing doesn’t 
have to look bad to be cheap. Good design doesn’t nec- 
essarily cost more.” 


Looking for economy 


In their summary the RPI investigators broke cost 
factors into three categories: building design, state reg- 
ulations and procedures. Of these, only state regulations 
(which were found to have little bearing on economy 
possibilities) are of a purely local nature. Economies 
found in design and procedures are basically appli- 
cable anywhere. 





*POTENTIAL ECONOMIES IN SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 
A research report sponsored by The State Education Department, The 
University of the State of New York, Albany, 1958; prepared by School 
of Architecture, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., Harold D. 
Hauf, Dean; Wayne F. Koppes, Principal Investigator; Alan C. Green, 
Research Assistant. 
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fn the area of building design three factors emerged 
to the investigators as the most likely for effecting ap- 
preciable economies: 

1. Wider use of modular planning, repetitive units 
and off-site fabrication. 

2. Recognition of the importance of maintenance 
costs and consistent efforts to reduce them. (Says Hauf, 
“We would have liked to have done more in this area. 
Once we got into it, we began to realize how huge a 
factor it is.’’) 

3. Objective research as to real needs in schools, 
aimed at reducing arbitrary but unessential requirements 
for structure and equipment. (There’s no point in build- 
ing a heating plant for 50 degrees below zero weather. 
You're better off closing the schools if it’s like that.”) 


In the area of procedures, two appeared to be the 
most important. They are: 

1. The method chosen for financing (see “Are you 
getting the best rate on your bonds?” SM, Apr. ’59). 

2. The competency of architectural services in facil- 
itating accurate bids and expediting the work. 

The findings of the RPI investigators can be used by 
anyone anywhere who is looking for true school econ- 
omy. In particular, however, they emphasize two criti- 
cal points: First, the architect is the key figure in the 
whole problem. Significant economies depend on his 
skill and follow-through. Second, local school authorities 
are guilty of raising costs (often unknowingly) by mak- 
ing decisions based on opinion instead of objective data. 

A summary of the detailed report is presented below. 








mF 6=—SCsC SINGLE-STORY VS. 
MULTI-STORY 














Prominent among the characteristics 
of post-war schools has been the 
growing predominance of single- 
storied structures occupying a large 
ground area. The economies of this: 
type of planning have often been 
argued in contrast to that of multi- 
story schemes. 

The principal advantages claimed 
for each may be summarized as fol- 
lows. 


For the single story: 


1. Elimination of expensive and 
hazardous stairways. 

2. More flexibility in layout, per- 
mitting space requirements and site 
conditions to be met with a mini- 
mum of waste. 

3. Lighter structural design loads,“ 
resulting in reduced foundation re- 
quirements, a consideration of par- 
ticular importance in areas of poor 
sub-soil conditions. 

4. Possibility of using cheaper 
non-fireproof construction that 
would be prohibited in a multi-story 
design. 

5. Generally reduced cost of 
maintenance of window areas and 
exterior walls by eliminating the 
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need for scaffolding and extra risk 
insurance for workmen. 


For the multi-story: 


1. Smaller square footage of 
ground coverage resulting in reduced 
lineal footage of foundations; a con- 
sideration if site is rolling or other- 
wise “difficult.” (The obvious prob- 
lem of site size will not usually be a 
factor, as sufficient acreage should 
be purchased to permit either single 
or multi-story construction.) 

2. Reduced roof area affecting 
heat loss and maintenance costs. 

3. Lower plumbing costs, with 
more compact toilet layouts. 

4. Shorter runs for piping, duct- 
work and conduit. 

5. Reduced heating costs due to 
lower overall heat loss. 

There appears to be no rational 
basis for any general rule as to the 
comparative economy of either ap- 
proach. It was the expressed opin- 
ion of architects and engineers who 
have conducted such studies that, as 
a general rule, the use of multi- 
story buildings should be considered 
as a probable economy when the 
program calls for 30 or more class- 
rooms. 


Conclusion: No general rule can be 
stated as to the relative economy of 
one-story and multi-story buildings, 
except that for large schools the lat- 
ter may be expected to offer advan- 


tages. In general, each situation must 
be analyzed on the basis of specific 
conditions and requirements. 


p= CAMPUS PLAN VS. 
COMPACT PLAN 





The campus plan philosophy, also 
known as extended or unit plan, for 
school plants must be compared 
with older and more compact plans. 
Each has its advantages. 


For the campus plan: 


1. Usually very significant sav- 
ings in the cost of site development 
and grading, except in cases of per- 
fectly flat, open locations. 

2. Reduction of enclosed corridor 
space through use of open, covered 
walks. 

3. Provision for economical fu- 
ture expansion without disrupting 
the use of the existing buildings. 

4. Savings on fire insurance rates 
(effects of fire are easily isolated and 
confined to small sections, with min- 
imum effect on the overall program). 

5. Feasibility of using small in- 
dividual heating units.- 


For the compact plan: 
1. Reduced mechanical costs due 
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to centralized equipment, reduction 
of runs and less duplication of equip- 
ment. 

2. Much less exterior wall perim- 
eter. 

3. Lower maintenance costs. 


Conclusion: Neither the campus plan 
nor the compact plan offers con- 
sistent advantages of comparative 
economy. Each project must be con- 
sidered individually in light of the 
specific problems involved. 





p= «THE USE OF 
REPETITIVE UNITS 





It appears that the wider use of 
repetitive units (modular planning) 
is hampered because of lack of ex- 
perience and insufficient knowledge 
of the concept on the part of archi- 
tects and engineers. The use of repet- 
itive bay dimensions, beam lengths, 
column spacings, window locations, 
mechanical and electrical service 
units, and similar elements not only 
simplifies the material fabricating 
problem but also facilitates the con- 
struction operation at the site. 


Conclusion: There is no doubt that 
modular construction is one of the 
most fruitful paths for future devel- 
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opment of economies in school 
building design and construction. 
Ultimately it probably will offer 
more promise of economy than any 
other currently known technological 
concept. 





a= =6©6hSmTT HE 6=SPACE 
MODULE CONCEPT 


Conclusion: No precise evaluation 
factor can be assigned to the general 
use of the basic space module prin. 
ciple but schools embodying this 
concept have been built at costs sub- 
stantially lower than those of con- 
ventional design. The extent of say- 
ings will vary with the skill of the 
planner but may amount to as much 
as 10% of the total construction 
costs. 








A most interesting and effective de- 
velopment of modular design is the 
basic space module concept. This 
principle embraces more than the 
application of modular components, 
although their use is an essential 
part of the concept. The basic space 
module is not a building unit, but is 
a “block of space” which is used re- 
peatedly throughout the plant, thus 
multiplying the total of repetitive 
elements. All environmental control 
factors are built into the structural 
shell. The interior space is left free 
for division in any way desired. 
Thus the concept combines flexibil- 
ity of educational space with a max- 
imum use of repetitive components. 
The concept permits wide variation 
in materials, framing, roof shapes 
and open or enclosed corridor 
schemes. 
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TIFICIAL LIGHTING 





Recently, more attention has been 
placed on the physical needs of the 
student which must be provided by 
the environment of the classroom. 
One area of particular concern is 
that of adequate and beneficial 
lighting; the older school buildings 
were extremely deficient in this re- 
spect. For many years this concern 
has been reflected in a variety of 
all-out efforts to utilize natural day- 
light. These innovations have often 
resulted in increased construction 
costs due to the additional expense 
of louvers, overhangs, blinds, shades 
and other devices for controlling the 
light once it is introduced. 

With current improved methods 
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of artificial illumination, such tech- 
niques should be subject to serious 
questioning on the ground of econ- 
omy and many architects are of the 
opinion that critical attention should 
be paid to the costs involved. 

The use of large glass areas in the 
outside wall of classrooms, as a de- 
pendable primary light source, is 
generally admitted to be a dubious 
practice for several reasons: 

1. In most areas of the nation the 
sky is overcast during a large share 
of the time schools are in use. 

2. Once large window areas are 
introduced, the devices usually re- 
quired for sun control involve addi- 
tional cost. 

3. Regardless of the amount of 
natural light provided in a class- 
room, artificial lighting is still in con- 
stant use. The initial cost of glazed 
areas, per square foot, is nearly al- 
ways more than that of blank wall 
areas. The proportionate costs vary 
widely, of course, depending upon 
what types of windows and walls are 
compared, but in an average case it 
may be assumed that the difference 
is about $1.70 per square foot. Vari- 
ations in the amount of glass area 
used in a typical exterior classroom 
wall can affect the initial building 
cost of exterior classroom wall by as 
much as 15%. 

It may be assumed further that 
the entire cost of exterior walls av- 
erages 10% of the total building 
costs and that one third of the 
building’s exterior walls are in class- 
rooms. It follows then, that savings 
amounting to one half of 1% of the 
total building cost may be accom- 
plished by significant reduction of 
glass areas of classrooms. Mainte- 
nance costs of glass areas are an 
important consideration. There is 
also the cost of maintenance of the 
required venetian blinds, shades 
and other control features. 

Finally, the heat loss through 
glass areas is significant in analyzing 
the long-range costs of large window 
walls. There is no doubt that econ- 
Omies in heating plant, as well as 
fuel, generally favor reduced glass 
areas, in spite of the fact that heat 
gain through glass areas offers com- 
pensating advantages during some 
daylight hours. 

There are valid (though perhaps 
not economic) arguments, however, 
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on the other side of the question 
and these certainly cannot be over- 
looked. Among these are the psy- 
chological necessity for windows, 
and the need for relief from the 
monotony of continuous controlled 
illumination, however ideal it may 
be. These are values difficult to ex- 
press in monetary terms. 


Conclusion: Definite economies 
should result from a reduction in 
glazed wall areas in classrooms. In 
terms of total building costs, how- 
ever, such savings are probably 
small; perhaps from .5% to 5% both 
in initial and maintenance costs. 





ee 


a= =6©602MwrPEERIIMETER OF 
EXTERIOR WALLS 





In economical school planning it has 
become a maxim of good design to 
keep the length of perimeter walls 
to a minimum, within the limitations 
of functional requirements. This 
principle is not offered, therefore, 
as a new lead to potential savings, 
but is discussed here because its im- 
portance may deserve re-emphasis. 


Conclusion: The economy value of 
minimum exterior wall lengths is 
undebatable. The extent of savings 
to be realized varies with each case. 





a=” =©606hd MATERIALS 
AND METHODS 





Some of the potential economies 
that might be realized by the use of 
various methods and materials in 
constructing school buildings are 
analyzed here. Economies are not 
necessarily cumulative but in many 
cases alternate. Although this area 
is the one in which it is easiest to 
estimate percentage economies, it is 
not necessarily the area in which the 
largest economies can be realized. 
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Relative costs of exterior wall con- 
struction vary widely. The archi- 
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Square feet of 
classroom area: 


7,680 


_. Square feet of 


corridor area: 972* 


Square feet of 
exterior wall7: 


3,970 


*Inside walls are 6” thick 
}Walls assumed to be 10’ high 


By building less elongated class- 
rooms, almost 500 square feet of ex- 
terior wall is saved and the corridor 
space is cut. 


tects interviewed seemed to feel that 
metal curtain walls and conven- 
tional masonry walls are fast ap- 
proaching a standoff in initial cost. 
It appears that there is no conclusive 
evidence pointing to universal cost 
advantages for either, although 
probably the conventional masonry 
constructions are still usually some- 
what cheaper. However: 

continued on page 71 
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“Buenos dias estudiantes. 
Preparamos nuestra clase 
para su leccién Espanol.” 
With these simple directions 
Teacher Carlos Rivera starts 
' the process which transforms 
this conventional classroom 
into a language lab. 








Students move desks and 
tables. Appointed monitors 
wheel console and cabinet 
containing earphones to 
center of circle formed by 
desks. Students’ earphones 
are hooked-up to portable 
jacks. 








Ready to go, classroom 
has been transformed in just 
three minutes. It can be 
remade into a standard class 
in the same amount of time. 
Equipment is easily stored, 
but can be used by other 
classes. 
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= = ® Your school can have a 
complete language laberatory with- 
out giving up a standard classroom. 
And you can do it at a price that 
most districts can meet. Such an in- 


stallation is successfully in opera-— 


tion in the Bloomfield, N.M., high 
school. 

Key to the program: Portable 
equipment, individual earphones 
and volume controls and furniture 
that can be moved easily. 

“We wanted a language lab be- 
cause we knew we had to keep up 
with the times,” says Superintendent 
E. L. Thomas. “You just don’t teach 
the same way you did 20 years ago. 
The teachers and the equipment 
have to be up-to-date. 

“But, wanting and being able to 


have a lab are two different things. - 


We faced two obstacles. First, we 
couldn’t afford an elaborate set-up. 
Second, we didn’t have an extra 
room that we could put aside to be 
used solely as a language lab. Any 
installation we obtained was going 
to have to be used in a conventional 
classroom. 

“Now we have accomplished all 
our purposes. We have a complete 
33-student audio-passive and 14- 
place audio-active laboratory at a 
price we could afford. And it is 
housed in a classroom that can be, 
and is being, used for other pur- 
poses. 

“As a matter of fact, our labora- 
tory really isn’t housed in any one 
room. We do use the equipment in 
a particular one, but we could move 
it to any room in the building.” 


2 


How it’s done 


There are two separate sections 
in Bloomfield’s language lab. One, 
the more permanent, is made up of 
audio-active booths set up on tables 
along one side of the room. The ta- 
bles are 30 by 60 inches each and 
there are two booths on each. 
“Walls” are affixed to each end of 
the table with clamps. Although 
these sound booths could be moved 
intact, by lifting the tables, or easily 
dismantled, as a matter of conven- 
ience, they are left standing. Since 
they project only 30 inches into the 
classroom, this causes no problems 
and teachers of other subjects— 


remedial reading, speech, etc.—are 
finding that they, too, can make use 
of this facility. 

The audio-passive section is the 
one that allows the greatest flexibil- 
ity. It is based on the use of existing 
furniture that can be grouped to- 
gether to form a central listening 
laboratory. (In this case Brunswick- 
Balke trapezoidal tables are being 
utilized. ) 

The room being used for the lan- 
guage lab is normally a social sci- 
ence and home room. When it is 
being used for this purpose it looks 
like a conventional classroom, ex- 
cept for the audio-active booths on 
one wall (see pictures at left and 
diagram on next page). 

When a language period is sched- 
uled, the job of transforming the 
area into a laboratory takes just 
three minutes and is done entirely 
by students. Each is assigned a chair 
and two students are assigned to 
each trapezoidal table. 

When they come into the room, 
one of each pair of students re- 
moves the chairs to the perimeter 
of the room, while the other slides 
the table into place (see pictures). 
Assigned student monitors move all 
unnecessary furniture to the back of 


the room. 


Two other monitors have the job 
of bringing the audio console, which 
is housed in a movable cabinet, and 
a portable accessory truck to the 
center of the ring being formed by 
the tables. 

One of the monitors distributes, 
from the accessory truck, plastic 
trays containing six headsets and 
volume controls, to each six stu- 
dents in the circle. The other moni- 
tor plugs the console into the nearest 
handy AC outlet and plugs one out- 
let jack into each of the plastic 
trays. This accomplished, the lab is 
ready for use and the only step left 
to be taken is for the teacher to se- 
lect a tape or record and insert it 
into the console. 

With a minimum of experience, 
the Bloomfield students were setting 
their lab up in just three minutes. 
It takes about the same amount of 
time to break it up at the end of 
the period. 

Standard records of any speed, 
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spool type tapes and cartridge tapes 
can all be used on the equipment 
supplied. There was no special wir- 
ing needed and the complete labo- 
ratory can be moved from room to 
room with no difficulty. The only 
limitations found in Bloomfield are 
those imposed by the size of the 
rooms. “We are using a 24 by 30 
foot room,” reports Superintendent 
Thomas. “This we consider mini- 
mum size. If the room were larger 
we could have as many as 48 listen- 
ing posts with the equipment we 
now possess.” 

The total cost of the whole 
Bloomfield lab: Less than $5,000. 


Side benefits 


An unexpected side benefit may 
accrue to the school because of its 
unique laboratory-classroom set-up. 
Teachers of other subjects have be- 
gun to find ways to use the equip- 
ment. Drama, speech and English 
students have already made use of 
the equipment. 

“As many as 300 of our 375 stu- 
dents will be assigned to the room 
housing the laboratory next year,” 
says Thomas. “About 75 will be 
taking a foreign language—Spanish. 
But I think a much greater number 
may get to use the equipment.” 

End 


For more information on this language lab, 
circle number 902 on the Reader Service Card. 


When room is being used for con- 
ventional teaching, (see chart above, 
left) all students face teacher’s desk 
from seats at tables. Audio-active 
booths along one wall are unobtrusive 
and do not in any way limit use of 
room. Portable truck holding ear- 
phones and jacks and the audio con- 
sole are stored at the back of room. 


As a language lab (left, below) 
tables are moved into large circle 
forming audio-passive area. Console 
has been moved to center of circle 
along with the portable truck holding 
earphones. These are distributed to 
students seated around outside. 
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The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better 
utilizing staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher 
Education Committee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


SCIENCE COURSE DESIGNED 
TO BRIDGE TWO-YEAR GAP 


AN EXPERIMENTAL JUNIOR high school science course, 
designed to bridge the three-semester gap between sci- 
ence instruction in the elementary schools and the first 
formal science classes presented in junior high, is be- 
ing conducted at six Los Angeles junior high schools. 

The course is an elective for eighth-grade pupils 
and in its first year attracted about 25% of the eligible 
students in each school. 

“Besides shortening the gap in science instruction, 
we are trying to capitalize on increased interest in sci- 
ence due to space research,” says Teacher Chester 
Harris, who heads the course in the Burroughs Junior 
High School. “We want to provide students with an op- 
portunity to study some areas of science which have, of 
necessity, been omitted in the already crowded courses 
of study.” 

The special science class meets five days a week for 
one period. Major emphasis is put on student participa- 
tion through oral reports, demonstrations of experi- 
ments and use of basic laboratory equipment. 

The course is not designed to overlap future or past 
science teaching but to enrich other work in this field. 
It has been divided into five units, each concerned with 
practical elements of science. The five units are: 
® The world we live in, including air, the water cycle, 
building soil and the relationship of plant and animal 
survival. 
® Tools of science and how to use them, including 
measuring devices, the metric system and laboratory 
equipment. 
= The simple experiments that made great discoveries, 
including the tools of great scientists, the methods of 
these men, their accomplishments and modern applica- 
tions of their discoveries. 
= From the sled to space, including wheels and horse 
power, rails and steam power, ships and sails and wings 
and space. 
® From the tom tom to TV, including speech and tom 
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toms, telegraph and telephone and wireless and TV. 

“All students,” points out Principal Richard W. 
Jarrett of Burroughs, “must take one year of science in 
junior high. A smaller percentage in the ninth grade 
take a second semester as an elective. This new course, 
also an elective, adds a different kind of exposure to 
science for the student especially interested in this di- 
rection.” 


Reported by Chester W. Harris, science teacher, 
Burroughs Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


QUICKY PARENT CONFERENCES % 
AID COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


TWENTY-MINUTE PARENT-TEACHER conferences twice 
a year have greatly improved school-community rela- 
tions in Holt, Mich., according to Principal Robert E. 
Schiefer of the Holt Senior High School. 

The conferences, which started nine years ago, are 
scheduled in the fall and spring, at the end of the first 
and third marking periods. Classes are dismissed for 
two consecutive afternoons and teachers assemble in 
the gymnasium, seated in tablet arm chairs. Next to 
each chair is a folding chair for the use of parents. 

There is usually about an 80% attendance at these 
conferences which supplement, rather than replace, 
regular report cards. For parents who cannot make ei- 
ther of the afternoon sessions, an evening period is 
scheduled the next week. 

Parents are handed a check list report when they 
enter the gymnasium, then proceed to see any teacher 
they wish. Each conference lasts about 20 minutes. If 
a teacher wants particularly to see a parent, that is 


- noted on the report handed to the parent. 


The teachers discuss all topics with parents, but they 
try to confine their remarks generally to the student 
and his relationship to the teacher and the class. Pri- 
vacy is no problem since there is a steady hum in the 
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room and parents are usually too engrossed in their 
own conversation to be distracted by another. 

“The parents, generally speaking, are sold on the sys- 
tem,” says Schiefer. “They think it eliminates _misun- 
derstandings, helps them know the teachers and gives 
them an opportunity to tell the teachers things they 
should know about each child.” 

As for the teachers, “they would not give up this 
phase of our program without a struggle,” Schiefer re- 


ports. 
Reported by Robert E. Schiefer, principal, Holt 
Senior High School, Holt, Mich. 


AFTER-HOURS DEBATES 
SPARK SIXTH-GRADERS 


SOME SIXTH-GRADE STUDENTS in Wickliffe, Ohio, think 
it’s a privilege to stay after school, at least one afternoon 
a week. These are the members of a special after-hours 





debating class designed for students who have com- 
pleted the 12th grade materials the school uses for 
developmental reading. 

Students who have reached this plateau are invited 
to spend an extra afternoon in school each week, taking 
part in the special debating sessions. 

The class is led, but not directed, by Holmes Bowden, 
a sixth grade teacher. Students sit around a table and 
discuss subjects ranging from integration to life on the 
moon. All topics are chosen by the participants. 

Research is done in magazines, newspapers, books 
and on field trips. “They don’t try to solve any of the 
problems they discuss,” says Bowden. “But they pick a 
lot of them dry.” 

Students have presented debates before classmates, 
other classes and the PTA. There has been a noticeable 
increase in reading interest among all the school’s stu- 
dents, most of whom are hoping to be asked to spend an 
extra few hours in school. 


Reported by Principal Nora C. Stoneman and Super- 
intendent G. H. Michel, Wickliffe, Ohio. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING OPEN-END WASHER 





The Wise Ones Own... 


Vlzshette 


School Operating Costs 
GO DOWN! 








WASHETTE ideal for athletic 
laundry — football, baseball, 
track, ete. 

WASHETTE ideal for gymna- 
sium towels, gym shoes, jerseys, 
etc. 

WASHETTE ideal for dormi- 
tories, sororities, fraternities, 
on-campus laundries. 
WASHETTE, low original cost, 
less maintenance, easy to use, 
untrained help can operate. 


Only WASHETTE offers complete 
line pedestal and cabinet models, 
25, 50, 75, 100 Ib. sizes. Automatic 
with supply injector, semi-automatic, 
manual and automatic. 


Write for FREE brochure 


WASHERS - EXTRACTORS 
DRY TUMBLERS 2 


APPROVED 


48-Hour Shipment on all Standard Models 


(Gr¥.¥ © 


4301 S. Fitzhugh Ave. 
* 


Dallas 10, Texas 





(Circle number 709 for more information) 


>) _ REAUSTIC 
* - SCHOOL-COOLING 
> PLAN 


_ for No. 1 School Fan 


— if pslmonexvr 
““SATELLITE”’ CIRCULATOR 







% Designed for school use 

% Discount of 40% from retail 
> Two weeks free classroom test 
+ Extended terms if needed 

% Guarantee of five years 


USE ON: 


WALLS, CEILINGS, FLOORS, 
TABLES, PEDESTALS, 
WHEEL-ABOUTS 


WINDMAKER fans and policies make it easy to free your students 
from the hot misery that slows down learning in spring and fall. 

Consider the Fan: Exclusive 4-point mounting lets you point 
airstream in any direction. Cage locks automatically when released. 
Completely functional, light, easy to clean and maintain. Quietest 
fan made with such high coolability. Can be used on walls, ceilings, 
floors, tables, lockers, in Pedestals or Wheel-About Stands. 

Consider the Policies: We put the lowest possible price on 
Windmakers, and the longest guarantee...lend them to you for 
two weeks trial in your classrooms...then give your school or 
sponsors ample time to raise money to pay for them. 

Find out why Windmaker is the most widely used classroom 
fan today. Write for complete information. 


PHIL RICH FAN MFG. CO., INC. 


2900 Caroline St., Houston 4, Texas 
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Easy way to put 
18 EXTRA DELTA “TOOLS” 


to work in your school shop 





In addition to providing you with the finest, safest 
power tools your students can use, Delta offers you 
the most practical school shop teaching “‘tools”’ avail- 
able from any source. Layouts for new or expanding 
school shops, guides for specifying tools, instruction 
manuals, project ideas—these and many more are 
available free, or at special discount, to school shop 
administrators and ifstructors. And every Delta tool 
is backed by unequalled dealer cooperation and serv- 
ice, and by a staff of Delta School Representatives 
devoted exclusively to work in industrial arts and 
vocational education. That’s why more than 72% of 
all U. S. school shops teach with Delta Power Tools. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF DELTA SCHOOL SHOP AIDS 


—vwrite Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Delta Power Tool 
Division, 416H N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


another fine product by 


© 


ROCKWELL 
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Increase safety and reduce maintenance costs in your school by 
installing PLEx1GLAs® acrylic plastic glazing in windows, doors, 
partitions and skylights. Get the advantages of resistance to 
breakage and weather, easy installation, crystal-clear transparency 
or glare-reducing colors. PLExIGLAs is also a_ practical and 
stimulating material for vocational arts projects. Look for the 
name of your nearest authorized dealer under PLExiGLas in the 
Plastics section of telephone directories in major cities. 

In Canada: Rohm & Haas Co. of Canada, Ltd., West Hill 

Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., Toronto. 





| PY Chemicals for Industry 
ROHM & HAAS 

— COMPANY 

WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








See how PLEXIGLAS “gives” with a blow... without breaking | 


| CALL YOURAUTHORIZED PLEXIGLAS DEALER 


PROMPT DELIVERY * TECHNICAL ADVICE * FULL RANGE OF SIZES AND COLORS 


(Circle number 727 for more information) 
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A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 


How to simplify accounting 
for debt service payments 


Here’s how one district has turned over to a bank the time-consuming 


job of accounting for canceled debt obligations. 


By ROBERT J. PERSON 


Treasurer, Huntington, N. Y. 


= = e@ A new service offered by 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New York 
is saving the officers and employees 
of Huntington, N. Y., Union Free 
School District No. 1 many hours of 
tedious work each year. This is an 
accounting and cremation service 
for bonds and coupons issued by 
school districts. 

For many years it has been pos- 
sible to have capital debt obligations 
paid by responsible banking institu- 
tions. In addition to this familiar 
type of debt service, Bankers Trust 
will now retain and dispose of can- 
celed debt obligations, thus perform- 
ing a complete accounting service 
for school fiscal officers. 

Our school district has outstand- 
ing about $2.5 million of bonded 
indebtedness in four issues. While 
this is not a large amount, it does 
involve handling close to 5,100 sep- 
arate debt obligations each year. 
These obligations had always been 
paid by a local bank, but after pay- 
ment the canceled obligations were 
delivered to the school district office 
and then became our responsibility. 
Since they represented the eviden- 
tial support for disbursement of 
substantial sums of money, proper 
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control and disposition was an im- 
portant matter. We were also respon- 
sible to the state department of audit 
and control which specified the 
manner in which such canceled ob- 


ligations were to be handled and ul- ° 


timately distributed. 

In these times of increasing bud- 
gets and resulting demands for 
economy in school administration, 
our district has been searching for 
ways and means of reducing over- 
head expense. Since there are a 
great many important administra- 
tive matters which require attention, 
the need for district employees to 
spend hours in counting, sorting and 
auditing canceled coupons and post- 
ing the required records seemed an 
unnecessary burden. 

When we heard of a way in which 
we might be relieved of this burden- 
some detail and have it performed 
by a professional agent, we were 
naturally very interested. The 
bank’s proposal appeared sound and 
logical but before agreeing, we felt 
that several points should be clari- 
fied. 


Local bank happy 
The first concerned our local bank 


which had been paying our bonds 
and coupons and rendering us vari- 
ous other services for many years. 
We were understandably reluctant 
to do anything which might disturb 
this relationship. We were assured 
that this would not be necessary. 
Not only would the local bank re- 
main as a paying agent but all debt 
service monies could continue to be 
deposited with it. It would be neces- 
sary under the proposal to designate 
Bankers Trust co-paying agent for 
all existing and future bonded in- 
debtedness. Since this would result 
in most of the obligations being sent 
to New York City for payment, the 
bank officials undertook to explain 
the proposal to the local bank and 
work out appropriate arrangements 
whereby the latter would be ade- 
quately compensated for its part in 
the new procedure. We were later 
assured by our local bank officials 
that they had no objections to the 
proposal and that the arrangements 
were more attractive to them than 
the former practice. 

Our next question was whether or 
not the proposed procedure would 
comply with regulations of the state 
department of audit and control. We 
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You can wipe the slate clean of most 
of the protection problems plaguing 
your school with one decision—in- 
stallation of Anchor chain link Fence. 


The long life and stability of Anchor 
Fence will meet with approving nods 
from the value-conscious members 
of the administration. Deep-driven 
anchors keep the fence firmly erect. 
Clean-cut, square corner post design 
eliminates potential toe holds. The 
steel chain link fabric is galvanized 
after weaving for extra life. Here’s 
maximum security at low initial cost 
and virtually no annual upkeep. Call 
your local Anchor office for the com- 
plete Anchor story, or write: ANCHOR 
FENCE, 6708 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 
24, Maryland. 





Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and 

Whittier, Cal. * Sold direct from factory branches 
and warehouses in all principal cities 

(Circle number 703 for more information) 





were told that the procedure had al- 
ready been cleared with the state 
comptroller’s office. In order to re- 
move any doubt, however, the bank 
prepared an outline of its proposal 
which we forwarded to the depart- 
ment for clearance. The requisite ap- 
proval was received promptly. 


Cost nominal 


A final important question had to 
do with the cost of the proposed 
service. Like all similar districts we 
operate on a tight budget and any 
increase in expense was obviously a 
matter of great concern. Applying 
the quoted fees to our schedule of 
bonded indebtedness, the total cost 
of the complete debt service worked 
out to a maximum of $371 a year. 
Until additional bonds were issued 
this fee would decrease each year as 
bonds were retired. In view of the 
fact that we were already employing 
an agent to pay our bonds and cou- 
pons, the added annual cost for the 
additional service came to less than 
$30. Viewing our savings in clerical 
time and the offered assumption of 
responsibility, the proposal was ob- 
viously a real bargain. 


How the procedure works 


After we had indicated our ac- 
ceptance of the proposal, Bankers 
Trust arranged for a representative 
to visit our office and review our 
existing records. A complete sched- 
ule of outstanding indebtedness was 
prepared by maturity dates. A rec- 
ord of obligations which had ma- 
tured but were still outstanding and 
unpaid was prepared and reconciled 
with the balances in our banking ac- 
counts. The canceled obligations 
which had been delivered to us were 
taken by Bankers, verified and sub- 
sequently cremated by them. Differ- 
ences were reconciled and all ac- 
counts eventually put in proof as of 
the inaugural date. 

Under the present procedure, the 
district keeps a record of dates on 
which bonds or coupons will ma- 
ture. Shortly before each such date 
a check for the amount due is drawn 
to the order of the local bank and 
deposited in the debt service ac- 
count. Holders may present their 
bonds and coupons for payment 
either to the local bank in Hunting- 
ton or at Bankers Trust Co. 

Bonds and coupons presented to 
Bankers Trust for payment are can- 
celed, audited and retained by it. 





Obligations paid at the local bank 
are canceled by it and shipped to 
New York at the end of each month 
together with a statement of the 
debt service account. Bankers Trust 
audits the obligations paid and rec- 
onciles all payments made during 
the month. 

Fach agent prepares monthly 
schedules on special forms showing 
total disbursements during the cal- 
endar month. These are broken 
down by issue and maturity date, 
The coupon schedules show for each 
issue and separate maturity of cou- 
pons paid, the total number of cou- 
pons, the face amount of each cou- 
pon and the total funds disbursed. 
In addition to this information the 
bond schedules also show the ser- 
ial numbers of the bonds paid. 


Fast reconciliation 


Instead of receiving the canceled 
obligations, the school district re- 
ceives copies of the monthly sched- 
ules together with the original of the 
bank statement of the debt service 
account. Reconciliation requires 
only a few minutes time! 

At the end of the district’s fiscal 
year which occurs on June 30, the 
bank prepares and forwards to the 
district a consolidated bond and 
coupon schedule showing all dis- 
bursements made during the fiscal 
year and a summary of all obliga- 
tions which have been paid and 
canceled during the year. Each 
year’s payments are treated as a 
separate unit for purposes of audit. 
The canceled obligations are kept 
together and stored in the bank’s 
vault. They are made available for 
inspection and audit at any time by 
representatives of the district or of 
the state comptroller’s office. There 
is no charge for this service. 

When all audits have been com- 
pleted—and not later than two 
years following the close of the fiscal 
year—the obligations are destroyed 
by burning and the bank’s certifi- 
cate of cremation, to which copies 
of the annual schedules are attached 
as exhibits, furnishes a complete 
record of disposition. 

We have found this an efficient 
and time saving arrangement. Not 
only are district officers and em- 
ployees spared the work of handling 
the canceled securities, but we be- 
lieve we now have a much improved 
accounting control over disburse- 
ment of debt service funds. End 
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In rapid succession has come a series 

of public-spirited surveys which point up 
the critical needs of American education, 
today and tomorrow. To name a few: 

The Pursuit of Excellence, a report 
financed by Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc.; 
The American High School Today, the James 
B. Conant report financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation; Memo to a College Trustee, 

a publication of Beardsley Ruml’s study 
financed by the Ford Foundation; and 
Education for the Age of Science, a report 
of President Eisenhower's Science Advisory 
Committee headed by James R. Killian, Jr. 
All these and other findings quicken us 
like the touch of a rapier to the importance 
of excellence in our educational system. 
Nessitt, with more than 40 years of 
pioneering in the field of classroom thermal 
environment—and always an exponent 

of excellence in its heating, ventilating, 
and air-conditioning products—is proud 

to be associated with the teachers, 
administrators, board members, parent- 
teacher groups, citizens committees, and 
others who strive to give every American 
youth the opportunity to excel. 

Because Nesbitt comfort-conditioned class- 
rooms offer a basic facility for the 

full and effectual use of school and college 
buildings under crowded and extended 
schedules, we welcome and encourage the 
renewed emphasis upon scholastic achievement, 
believing that we bring administrators 

one of the keys to the demanding decades 
that lie before them. 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 





36, PA. 




















Joa 4 school children... 


pampered 
Ce hampered ? 





Comfortable classrooms do not pamper students . . . 
but stuffy, overheated, or drafty classrooms greatly 
hamper their health and learning efficiency. 


Ever try to concentrate in a stuffy or drafty room? 

Your discomfort overshadows every other consideration. 
Such faulty conditions, common to improperly venti- 
lated classrooms, materially reduce learning efficiency. 


Nesbitt Comfort Conditioning—basically a system of 
controlled ventilation which automatically heats, 
cools, and supplies fresh air in each classroom 
according to its individual needs—is the way to 

more learning per school dollar. 


School studies show that with the right classroom 
climate, learning increases 15% to 30% .. . and 
absenteeism from colds and communicable diseases is 


much lower than in improperly ventilated classrooms. 


Your children spend more time in school than in any 
other place except home. The benefits of controlled 
classroom ventilation are immeasurable in money . . . 


and yet the total cost of such a system is only about 
1% of the school budget. 


For the pursuit of scholastic excellence, now and in 
the days ahead, make sure your children receive the 
health and learning advantages of Nesbitt Comfort 


Conditioning in their classrooms. 





SINCE 1917 


Thermal Comfort for Learning 
JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 





CLASSROOMS HAVE 
COMFORT PROBLEMS 


re 


in all 
a oN x 5 


Thirty students generate enough heat to 
keep your living room comfortable in 
freezing weather. Classroom lights add 
as much heat more; and the sun through 
large windows can raise room tempera- 
tures 20° to 30°. Therefore, cooling is 
needed even in winter. 


W 
Bh 


Natural body odors make the room stuffy. 
Thirty students give off two quarts of 
moisture an hour. Ventilation with fresh 
outdoor air is needed in occupied rooms. 














Each unoccupied classroom requires 
more heat than an average home; and 
80% of the fuel dollar goes to warm an 
empty building. Reduced night tempera- 
tures are required for economy. Fast heat 
for morning warm-up is essential for com- 
fort. 


All these factors vary from hour to hour, 
day to day, and room to room. Failure to 
control any one of them means failure to 
provide the right learning environment. 


Nesbitt Comfort Conditioning solves 
these difficult problems by providing 
heating, cooling, and fresh-air supply 
for each individual classroom under pre- 
cise automatic control. 


If you would like to know more about 
how your community can benefit from 
Nesbitt-equipped schools, write for Pub- 
lication 101.—John J. Nesbitt, Inc., 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. 











What makes a cafeteria ‘good’? 


In California, the Association of School Business Officials decided 
to find out. Here are their observations, based on a major study. 


= = &@ What’ keeps _ students 
from eating in school cafeterias? 

In California, the Association of 
Public School Business Offficials, 
striving to improve cafeteria service, 
set out to discover just what its po- 
tential customers wanted, At the 
same time, in 2 massive survey de- 
signed to answer many questions 
about food service, the association 
questioned several other affected 
groups to find out just what they 
thought was the cause of participa- 
tion or lack of participation in school 
cafeterias. 

The California group confined its 
survey to the junior high schools of 
18 districts in the state. Altogether 
62,886 students attend these schools 
and a total of 26,194, or about 40%, 
avail themselves of the lunchroom 
facilities. Participation in the dis- 
tricts ranges from a high of 99% 
down to 13%. 

Questionnaires, similar in con- 
tent but tailored to each group, were 
sent to administrators, parents, 
teachers and students. In addition, 
Mrs. Virginia McMasters, district di- 
rector of lunchrooms in Berkeley, 
Calif., was asked to present the psy- 
chological, emotional and social fac- 
tors affecting lunchroom participa- 
tion, as seen by the cafeteria super- 
visors. 


Supervisors’ opinions 

Mrs. McMasters stated: “Many 
psychological, emotional and social, 
and in individual children, physio- 
logical factors which are difficult to 
appraise, may influence participa- 
tion.” 

Among these factors are: impor- 
tance of group approval; satisfaction 
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of child’s taste, which is not met at 
home; flexibility of menu; influence 
of national and social customs; fam- 
ily attitude toward specific foods 
and, in girls, consciousness of figure, 
which leads to dieting. 

Mrs. McMasters said serious emo- 
tional problems faced by the child 
may directly affect his eating habits. 
Tensions in the home or at school 
can make him indifferent to food. On 
the other hand, feelings of insecurity 
might turn him into a compulsive 
eater. 

In discussing social factors, Mrs. 
McMasters observed that, in metro- 
politan districts, student preferences 
seem to run along national lines. For 


example, she said, a school with a - 


high percentage of Italian students 
may make its lunch program more 
successful if it puts ravioli or spa- 
ghetti on its menu. The supervisor 
further noted that children of fami- 
lies in low income groups often are 
reluctant to try unfamiliar foods. 
Results of the study indicate that 
there are other trends in student 
preference: Of the nine top-rated 
districts in the survey, eight reported 
serving potatoes more than once a 
week, while seven of the nine low- 
er-rated indicated they did not. Only 
one of the top nine did not include 
dessert in Type “A” lunches, while 
three of the other nine charged ex- 
tra for dessert. Eight of the top nine 
offered seconds, but only three in 
the lower group did. The presence of 
a la carte menus did not seem to be a 
factor in participation. (It should be 
noted, however, that 32% of the ad- 
ministrators implied that students 
might be receiving a better nutri- 
tionally balanced meal for less mon- 


ey a la carte than from an “A” 
lunch.) 


As teachers see it 


Seeking teachers’ opinions on how 
to develop greater lunchroom parti- 
cipation, the study group circulated 
420 questionnaires among 42 
schools. Answers were received from 
259 teachers. Although a statistical 
tabulation has not been completed, 
written comments included: “There 
is a lack of communication among 
teachers in any one school . . . too 
often one teacher did not know 
what others were doing, what the 
school was doing, or what the pro- 
gram intended in the lunch area.” 

Among suggestions offered by the 
teachers to improve participation: 

“Eating in the lunchroom should 
be made to seem more ‘in vogue’ 
rather than something done by 
‘squares. This might be done 
through appeal and advertising to 
the students by their own groups in 
their own style.” 

“Advanced homemaking students 
should assist in preparing salads or 
desserts under supervision of lunch- 
room supervisor, if permitted under 
regulations, to gain experience and 
develop interest in the lunch pro- 
gram. They should also assist with 
the serving.” 

“Individual or small group discus- 
sions point out the value of certain 
foods for specific benefits. This can 
apply to those suffering from acne, 
obesity, listlessness, etc. Pupils at 
the junior high school age level are 
very conscious of their appearance.” 

Some teachers report that their 
homerooms “use participation in 
the lunch program as a weekly or 


























1. ADMINISTRATORS RANKED THESE FACTORS MOST IMPORTANT 


Order of importance Frequency 
1 Type of menu 80 
2 Cost of menu 39 
3 Social atmosphere 30 
a Serving facilities and methods 29 
5 Type of lunchroom supervision 22 
6 Lunchroom decor 25 
7 Correlation of school lunch with entire curriculum 24 
8 Type of dishes and silver 41 
9 Competition from private soda fountains, etc. 26 
EEE OTOL aren 





2. STUDENTS EATING SCHOOL PREPARED LUNCHES 


Ranking by students on basis of Ranking by students on basis of 
total selected factors 1 through 4 selected factor No. 1 

1 Price of meal reasonable 3 

2 Aware that the cafeteria provides a healthful, well- 2 
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balanced meal 


Good, tasty food well prepared 4 
Provides opportunity to meet with friends 5 
Encouragement by parents to eat in cafeteria 3 
Food servings large enough 6 
Menus published in advance 8 
Attractive lunchroom 11 
Right amount of adult supervision 9 
Minimum of waiting in line 10 
Encouragement by teachers to eat in cafeteria 7 
Minimum of time spent in collecting lunch money by 12 


teacher or other person 





3. STUDENTS NOT EATING SCHOOL PREPARED LUNCHES 


Ranking by students on basis of Ranking by students on basis of 
total selected factors 1 through 4 selected factor No. 1 


OPCONAUAWN= 


Food not tasty, or not enough variety 
Prefer to eat at home or bring sack lunch 
Have to wait in line too long 

Cafeteria servings too small 

Food too expensive 

Not enough time allowed to eat meal 
Too much adult supervision 

Not enough adult supervision 

Lunchroom not attractive 

Takes too long to collect cafeteria money 


2 
1 
4 
3 
5 
7 
6 
9 
8 
10 
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monthly project, marking gains in 
participation on a large chart.” Art 
teachers told how their departments 
stimulate participation. 

“Colorful, attractive posters de- 
picting balanced meals, good man- 
ners, etc., are made in the art classes 
and displayed in the lunchrooms and 
in classrooms.” 

“Art classes give special recogni- 
tion, through posters and displays, 
to Dairy Week, Apple Week, Nu- 
trition Week, and many others.” 


What administrators said 


District administrators were asked 
to rank fhe factors they thought 
most influenced student participa- 
tion. A total of 147 questionnaires 
was mailed to junior high school 
principals throughout the state. Of 
these, 129 were returned, four of 
which could not be used in any part. 
The schools they reported on served 
from 95 to 1,250 lunches per day. 

As shown in Chart 1 (see oppo- 
site page), administrators rated and 
weighted nine factors influencing 
lunchroom participation. They were 
asked to number each choice from 
one to nine. The figures at right 
show the number of administrators 
who ranked each factor at the level 
it attained in the overall ranking. 

It is interesting to note how keen- 
ly aware administrators are of the 
social aspects of lunchroom partici- 
pation. Supporting this view is the 
fact that 97% of the schools allow 
the student to select his own table. 

However, only 1% of the prin- 
cipals said there was no teacher su- 
pervision of the cafeteria. Although 
43% of the respondents said music 
was played in the lunchrooms, of the 
five districts with highest cafeteria 
attendance, three did not allow 
music, one permitted it occasionally, 
and only one regularly, 

The study disclosed that 80% of 
the principals had “closed campus- 
es” at noon, so outside competition 
as a deterrent to good participation 
was not important. 


Parental responses 


A one-page survey was taken 
among parents in an effort to gather 
opinions from different areas of the 
state. This section of the study was 
not treated as a scientific docu- 
ment, however. Its findings can only 
show a general trend at best. Listed 
on the survey page were 12 factors, 
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chosen at random, which “seemed 
to have a direct bearing on lunch 
participation at the junior high 
school level.” Each person replying 
to the questionnaire was asked to 
rank these 12 factors in order of im- 
portance. 

As with the other groups ques- 
tioned, parents felt that type and 
cost of meals were the two most im- 
portant considerations. Surprisingly 
enough, parents indicated “lunch 
program used as means of promot- 
ing health education” as being the 
third most vital factor in their opin- 
ion. 

Many of the remaining nine fac- 
tors listed on the questionnaire re- 
ceived such close scoring that plac- 
ing them in exact order, one below 
another, was impossible. A second 
part of the parent and layman ques- 
tionnaire invited free expressions of 
opinions from the parent viewpoint. 
Among these were: 

“Parents do not realize the prob- 
lem, but would help if they knew 
about it.” 

“I have never been conscious of 
parents or lay public being particu- 
larly interested in increasing lunch- 
room participation at this level. They 
accept the child’s reasons for not 
eating in lunchrooms.” 


What students disclosed 


These then were the opinions of 
some of the groups indirectly affect- 


ing and affected by lunchroom par- ~ 


ticipation in the schools. But what of 
the students? How concerned were 
they with, diet, with cost, with at- 
mosphere or with parental or teach- 
er approval? 

Questionnaires were sent to a 
cross-section of students, represent- 
ing schools of every size with all de- 
grees of lunchroom participation. 
Answers from 710 students dis- 
closed that 50% of this group ate 
school lunches. An analysis of their 
answers is shown in Charts 2 and 3. 
Responses of students who patron- 
ized their cafeterias were grouped to 
form Chart 2. They were asked to 
consider 12 factors, and rank them 
in order of personal importance. The 
lefthand column gives the ranking 
based upon the student’s first four 
choices, while the right hand col- 
umn is based upon first choice only. 
In Chart 3, the non-participating 
students give their reasons for not 
using school facilities. 


Chart 2 shows that the students 
were keenly interested in the cost of 
school lunches. It is worth noting 
that costs among the 12 top districts 
in participation did not exceed 30¢ 
while four of the six lowest rated dis- 
tricts charged 35¢. The chart also 
shows that students are very much 
aware that their cafeterias “provide 
a healthful, well-balanced meal.” 

“Good, tasty food well prepared” 
is a prime consideration, but wheth- 
er cafeterias meet this requirement 
seems to be a matter of personal 
judgment. Lunchroom participants 
ranking factors in Chart 2 were ob- 
viously satisfied with the taste and 
preparation of the food, but the non- 
participants, represented in Chart 3, 
rated food taste and preparation of 
the food at the top of the list of rea- 
sons for not using the cafeteria. And 
the very same lunchrooms were in- 
volved! 

A factor of lesser import, accord- 
ing to Chart 2, is “encouragement 
by teachers.” The study group found 
that “selling” the lunchroom in the 
classroom could not be considered a 
decisive factor. 

A quick look at Chart 3 will es- 
tablish some fairly constant guide- 
posts to improve lunchroom parti- 
cipation, if it is agreed that satisfac- 
tion of customers is necessary to that 


. end. 


Students ranked factors very close 
to their stomachs and pockets as the 
important ones in turning them away 
from the lunchrooms. Tasteless food 
lacking variety ranked at the top. 
A preference for eating at home or 
bringing a sack lunch, presumably 
prepared by that master chef each 
child calls mother, was second 
choice. Then followed in quick or- 
der time spent in lines, (you can get 
to a sack lunch much faster), the 
size of servings and their expense. 
Such psychological factors as time 
allowed to eat a meal, amount of 
adult supervision and attractiveness 
of lunchroom brought up the rear of 
the list. 

Although the survey and accom- 
panying opinion questionnaires can- 
not be said to be a scientific expres- 
sion of opinion, the material present- 
ed is clear in its point of view and 
may well provide cafeteria super- 
visors and administrators with food 
for thought—when they have trouble 
getting their customers to accept 
their food for health. End 
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New Way to 
Stop Faucet Leaks! 


% 9-in-10 washers are fastened with TOO 
LONG or SHORT SCREWS thus loosen and 
destroy themselves. Leaks quickly follow! 


34 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
REVEALS NEW SOLUTION 


%& New, patented ‘Sexauer’ SELF-LOCK screws 
have imbedded expanding NYLON PLUG. 
They lock at required depth AUTOMATI- 
CALLY, hold washers firmly! Made of MONEL, 
they are rustproof, non-corroding. Heads 
can’t twist off. Screw slots can’t distort. 


3 NEW, improved ‘Sexauer’ EASY-TITE faucet 
washers are made of super-tough, pliable 
du Pont compound (not rubber or fibre). 
Reinforced, like a tire, with a vulcanized 
layer of Fiberglas, they resist distortion 
and splitting from shut-off grind and 
squeeze. 


¥%& Faucet leaks repaired with ‘Sexauer’ EASY- 
TITE washers and SELF-LOCK screws out- 
‘last ordinary repairs ‘“6-to-1"! 


HIDDEN COSTS OF FAUCET LEAKS! 


Hackensack, N.J. Water Co. and Ameri- 
can Gas Association figures prove stopping 
just ONE PIN-HOLE SIZE (1/32”) LEAK 
saves you 8,000 gal. water quarterly. A HOT 
WATER FAUCET LEAK repair saves you 
over $7.58 QUARTERLY in fuel and water 
bills. Fewer leaks also produce important 
i Savings On MATERIALS, LABOR and 
f COSTLY FIXTURE REPLACEMENTS! 


A ‘Sexauer’ Technician will make avail- 
H able our NEW Catalog, Edition “J”, listing 
our entire line of over 3,000 TRIPLE-WEAR 
: plumbing repair parts and tools. He will 
survey your fixtures, determine the repair 
: 
; 








parts needed and establish 
an efficient stock arrange- 
ment and control to prevent 
costly overstocking or 
| shortages. You get this 
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ia service without obligation. 
4 Act now! fr 
I } Pesses see ee we ee eee : ey 
y i J. A. Sexauer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. M-89 t 
4 8 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51, N.Y. 
! Please send me a copy of your Catalog ‘‘J”’ 7 
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a Title q 
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Light on the subject 


Here’s how one school district 
put new lights in its old schools 


By SYLVESTER BILLBROUGH, President, 


Paulsboro, N. J., school board 


# A school without proper lighting 
can come perilously close to being 
inadequate so far as education is 
concerned. And frequently, both 
school authorities and students can 
be unaware that they are laboring 
under a serious handicap. 

We discovered those facts recent- 
ly at the Paulsboro, N. J. High 
School, where, for many years, the 
building had been equipped with the 
old bowl-type hanging lamps. In- 
vestigation showed that these lamps 
were giving us about eight or 10 
foot-candle illumination compared 
to state requirements of 30. In other 
words, our teachers and students 
were getting approximately one-third 
the light they should have been get- 
ting. 

The difficulty was particularly 
acute in the mechanical drawing 
rooms and those where our students 
operate business machines such as 
typewriters and comptometers. A 
survey showed that many of the stu- 
dents were working in almost con- 
tinuous shadow, and it actually was 
a wonder how they could see what 
they were doing. 

The school authorities made a 
study of more modern types of light- 
ing, and eventually decided to try a 
type called “Mirac-O-Lite,” in use 
in the West Deptford, N. J., school 
district. : 





First we installed four of the® 
lights to obtain a preliminary re.” 
action from the teachers and stu- = 
dents in the mechanical drawing ¥ 
room. When they expressed satis- 9 


faction with them, we made similar 7 
installations in other rooms, until 7 


now a total of nine classrooms are © 


equipped with this lighting. 


Even though the installations were 7 


made after the school term began, 
there was no disturbance, since the 
work was done at night and over 
the weekends. The total cost was 
about $2,000, or approximately $2 
for each of our students. 

One reason why this type of light- 


ing can be installed with so little . 


confusion is that existing outlets are | 


used, so that there are no rewiring 
costs. By the very nature of these 
cold cathode lamps, replacement, 
operation, maintenance and service 
costs are very small. In contrast with 
the old lamps, which had to be taken 
down for cleaning, these can be 
cleaned with an ordinary rag, with- 
out removal. 

We feel confident that for a very 
few dollars we have been able to 
bring our students out of what had 
amounted to a shadow world. End 


For more information on these cold cathode 
lamps, circle number 843 on the Reader Service 
Card. 


Aj 


No rewiring was necessary for cold cathode lights. Existing outlets were used. 
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(iss) Cyclone Steel Fence withstands 


extreme temperature and pressure from jet blast ! 


At the Youngstown, Ohio, Municipal Airport, a test 
panel of USS Cyclone Chain Link Fabric was set up. 
This Cyclone Fabric was then subjected to the extreme 
temperature and pressure created by the jet blast from 
a Convair F-102A “Delta Dagger” fighter. 

After the test, the piece of fabric was carefully checked 
to determine the degree of damage. There was none— 
proving that steel makes a superior fence fabric. 

Jet planes are not common school ground equipment; 
but accidents involving extreme heat and pressure can 
occur at schools. A grass fire could break out, a mainte- 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois e Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 


fo SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON USS CYCLONE FENCE === 5 


nance man could start a trash fire too close to a play- 
ground fence or a car could accidentally crash into the 
fence. You'll feel more secure, be sure that the children 
left in your responsibility are safer, when your school is 
fenced with Cyclone, the fence that has proved it can 
stand up under adverse conditions. 

When you deal with Cyclone you are dealing with the 
most experienced fence manufacturer in the world. This 
experience combined with the research and engineering 
facilities of United States Steel, assures you of quality 
products at the lowest possible cost. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Dept. KK-89, 614 Superior Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Send free booklet featuring Cyclone Fence: 
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How a small district recruits teachers 


By IRA B. RALSTON, Superintendent, Aspen, Colo. 


Aspen, Colo. had 30 candidates for seven openings in 1956. In 1959 
there were over 300 applicants and the district was fully staffed for 
1959-1960 in May. Here’s how it was done. 


@ @ @& What can a school do to 
attract and retain an adequate supply 
of teachers in a highly competitive 
field? 

This is what we did in Aspen, 
Colo., to attract teachers. 

First, let me explain the situation 
fas it stood during the summer of 
1956. We had seven openings to fill 
and had received around 30 or 35 
applications to fill these vacancies. 
This was not what one would con- 
sider a broad choice of candidates, 
though many other small schools 
had received fewer applications than 
this. It must also be remembered 
that these same candidates probably 
had applied at several schools; so, 
when the opportunity arose to em- 
ploy a person, we didn’t have much 
choice but to offer a contract, be- 
cause we did not know when we 
would receive another qualified ap- 
plicant. Even at that we didn’t fill 
our last position until the last week 
in August and school started the 
first week in September. 

Aspen is a small community of 
some 1,500 inhabitants. We’re 
known as one of the foremost ski 
centers in the world today and are 
fast becoming known as a world-re- 
nowned cultural center during the 
summer months. Agricultural inter- 
ests tend to stabilize the economy. 
Many widely known persons have 
moved here to make their homes and 
to enjoy the beauty and grandeur of 
the area—and more important, to 


have their children educated under 
the advantages offered by a small 
school. 

In the spring of 1957 a citizens’ 
council was formed to help the board 
of education and administration 
study various school problems. It 
was decided that one of the most 
pressing problems was the matter of 
teacher recruitment and retention 
and that something had to be done 
immediately to better the situation. 


Selling the city 


The first thing that was done was 
to establish a mailing list of teacher 
placement bureaus, both teacher 
training institutions and commer- 
cial, to better advertise the positions 
that were open. However, it was de- 
cided that merely to advertise the va- 
cancies was not enough and that we 
should advertise the community and 
what it had to offer to prospective 
teachers. It was further decided that 
the advantages of a small school 
should be exploited. A simple four- 
page brochure containing 600 words 
of copy, was developed to do this 
and was mailed with the vacancy 
notices in the spring of 1958. The 
initial mailing went to about 300 in- 
stitutions. Altogether we mailed over 
800 notices and brochures last year. 

As applications were received a 
brochure was sent to the applicant 
along with a formal application 
blank. From the time our vacancies 
became known in April until the 


middle of June, we received over 300 
teacher applications. In this manner 
we were able to select from a much 
broader sampling of teacher appli- 
cants and could more easily look 
for personnel to fit into our particu- 
lar situation. The quality of our staff 
was raised in this manner. 


February contract time 


This year we offered contracts to 
our staff in February and determined 
our vacancies at an earlier date. The 
same procedure, sending brochures 
with announcements and application 
forms, was used and by the first week 
in May we had received more than 
300 applications for four vacancies. 
We had our staff for 1959-60 em- 
ployed by the time school was out 
at the end of May. 

We expanded our recruiting prac- 
tices this year. Vacancy listings 
were sent to 353 institutions. I trav- 
eled to various cities to hold inter- 
views with applicants, as we felt the 
personal interview is an integral part 
of the employing procedure. Final 
applicants were invited to Aspen to 
view the situation for themselves be- 
fore we offered them contracts. 

Whether we have a vacancy for 
which an applicant applies or not, 
we send an application to be com- 
pleted. In this manner we are able 
to complete a file with various teach- 
ing combinations. 

The entire program, including 
travel, printing, mailing, etc., has 
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27 Summer is the time 
to have your school’s temperature controls 
checked and adjusted 





If your building has Honeywell Temperature Controls, 
you are eligible for Honeywell’s 
Money Saving Maintenance Agreement 















Here’s what Honeywell Maintenance covers 


®@ Honeywell experts completely take over the care of your building’s 
temperature controls. 


®@ They periodically examine, adjust and clean all controls, valves, 
motors and accessories. 


@ Any worn or defective controls are replaced or repaired at no 
additional cost. 


@ Emergency calls are included. 


@ Efficient Honeywell service means peak performance from your 
equipment, no unexpected repair bills. 


Honeywell Maintenance Agreements are based on the size and number 
of controls in your installation. They cover one full year and are 
renewable. Your local Honeywell representative will be glad to give 
you the exact cost df an Agreement for your building. There’s no 
obligation. Call your nearest Honeywell office or mail the coupon below. 





SSCHHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESOSSESSSSOBOOCS e e 








Minneapolis-Honey well 
Department SM-8-96 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Please send me information on a Honeywell Maintenance Agreement 
in time for summer inspection and service. 


Honeywell 
Fit ow Couto Eo 
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American Legion Auditorium, Roanoke, Virginia 


Let the finish take the wear 
---Choose Seal-O-San! 


Must your gym double as an auditorium, dance hall, roller skating rink, 
short cut to other parts of your building—even a play area? Then be cer- 
tain the floor is protected for long life, and let the finish take the wear! 

Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the advantage of protection, plus 
slip-resistance, durability, light color, easy application and simple main- 
tenance. Ask our representative, the Man Behind the Huntington Drum, 
or write for more information about Seal-O-San gym floor finish. And if 
you have wood floors in halls, classrooms or elsewhere in your building, ask 
about the Seal-O-San products which will help lengthen their life while 
beautifying them. Write today! 


Get your copy of the 
mew Coaches Di- 
gest. Free to coaches 
and athletic direc- 
tors; others send 50¢ 
handling fee. 


HUNTINGTON 


..« Where research leads to better products 





HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES - HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania «+ Jn Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 
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cost about $400-$500 per year. This 
is negligible if you consider that in 
this manner we are able to offer a 
better educational program for the 
students of our community by ac- 
quiring more and better teachers, 
Our specific program has cost the 
school district absolutely nothing, 
since it has been financed by the 
North Star Foundation, a local foun- 
dation with education improvement 
as one of its objectives. 

As a result of our program we 
have been able to build an active file 
that currently numbers about 500 
applications. This file can be referred 
to each year to fill teacher needs. In 
addition, we continue to mail our 
vacancy lists to colleges and teacher 
training institutions. 

We feel that this type of recruiting 
can be accomplished in any com- 
munity at low cost. 


Something to offer 


We further feel that every com- 
munity has something to offer re- 
gardless of location, and that these 
offerings should be exploited and ad- 
vertised. The key point is to get per- 
sons in the community to work on 
the program. The local newspaper 
editor can write the brochure. Others 
can help find housing for the new 
teachers. 

We have recruited in this manner 
for two years. It does not take a 
large force of office girls to carry on 
the correspondence. To start, we had 
only a part-time secretary—this 
year she works full time. I review 
all applications and she does all the 
clerical work. Actually, we have had 
to resort to a form letter as we can’t 
answer all applications with a per- 
sonal letter. 

Incidentally, our salary schedule 
is not what is considered attractive. 
Base for a BA is $4,100 and for an 
MA it is $4,400 and that is only be- 
cause we raised the scale this year. 

Activities such as this have been 
practiced for many years by large 
city school systems, expending huge 
amounts of money, but rarely has it 
been done by a school the size of 
ours: ‘Pérhaps*this. method will not 
solve all recruitment problems, but 
we are certain that, if tried in any 
system, it will produce immediate 
results and that many problems of 
teacher recruitment and retention 
will be relieved. The small school 
can be made as attractive to teach- 
ers as the larger school. End 
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Gimmicks & Gadgets 


Here are some inexpensive items you might 
use in your next school campaign 


= = ® Have a school campaign 
coming up? There are dozens 
of attention-getters available that 
are eye-catching and inexpensive. 
They'll help focus attention on your 
campaign and aid in getting out the 
vote. Here are a few that have been 
used successfully in the past: 


Auto stickers 


“Better schools build better com- 
munities” is the slogan on football- 
shaped blue and gold windshield 





stickers prepared by the Herff-Jones 
Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. They cost 
$3 a hundred and are an extremely 
good campaign tool. 


Stationery 
Why not add the better schools 


slogan to your school stationery? 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD 


BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Free glossy prints or mats are avail- 
able from the National Citizens 
Council for Better Schools, 9 E. 40th 
St., New York City. 


Match books 


Smokers always appreciate a free 
book of matches. Why not have 
them advertise your schools? For 
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about $5 a thousand you can get a 
specially designed book imprinted 








with your message. It may be possi- 
ble to get a local merchant to pick 
up the tab. Whoever pays for the 
job, distribution is no problem. All 
cigar countermen will be glad to 
hand them out. 


Postage meters 


Every letter can carry your better 
schools message. If you use a post- 
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age meter, an extra $10 will get 
your own advertising slogan im- 
printed. Order it from  Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. in Bridgeport, Conn. 
And while your at it, contact other 
big mailers in town. Chances are 
they use postage meters too and 
would be willing to put your mes- 
sage on their letters for the duration 
of the campaign. 


Calendars 


Every home needs a calendar. 
Instead of pretty girls, pretty boats 
or pretty mountains, why not beauti- 
ful schools? The U. O. Colson Co., 
Paris, Ill., produces a better schools 
calendar. Each month carries a mes- 


sage about a particular school prob- 
lem and also has hints for house- 
wives. You—or the banks or mer- 
chants in your town—can send 
them out the first of the year with 
any imprint you want. Costs vary 
with the quantity ordered. 


License plates 


In states that require only one 
license plate, you may be able to 


“BETTER SCHOOLS 


MAKE 


BETTER COMMUNITIES 





. get drivers to put the better schools 


slogan on the front of their cars. 
The American Advertising Co., 
Tallahassee, Fla., has produced li- 
cense plates with the slogan. They 
cost 25¢ apiece but will outlast your 
campaign, keeping the better schools 
motto before the public. 


Lapel buttons 


It’s always a nice feeling to know 
that people walking in the street are 
on your side. Lapel buttons are a 
good way to demonstrate your feel- 
ings. A %-inch diameter round 
button with the better schools slo- 
gan is available from the Green 
Duck Co., Chicago, at a nominal 
rate. Better than that, why not get 
your own local slogan imprinted? 
A “Vote YES Tuesday” button can 
be a big help in reminding your con- 
stituents to get to the polls. 

Remember, it still takes a lot of 
hard work to put over a_ school 
budget or bond vote. But these gim- 
micks and gadgets can help. End 
































Beliflower’s new Mayfair High School is 
being constructed specifically to house a school- 
within-a-school. Artist's drawing above cor- 
responds to plan shown at right. The school will 
have three sub-schools, shown as A, B and C on 
the plan. Open and closed walks will connect 
the buildings. The administration, multi-use and 
library buildings, D, E and F, are centrally lo- 
cated. Special areas to be used by all students 
include the music building (G), arts and crafts 
(H), Business education: (J), Science rooms (K 
and L), shops (M and N), the gym (Q) and the 
auditorium (S). Boys’ showers and lockers are 
located in building P. Girls’ facilties are in R. 
The school is being constructed on a 45-acre 
site and is designed to serve 2,000 students. 
Sub-school C, the auditorium and two pools 
are to be constructed at a later date. The multi- 
use building will serve as a cafeteria and audi- 
torium for the present. Its stage can be opened 
to the outside to serve a court-yard assembly 
of the entire student body. 
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A Sub-school 

B Sub-school 

C Sub-school 

D Administration 

E Library 

F Multi-use 

G Music 

H Arts and crafts 
J Business education 


K Sciences 

L Science 

M Shops 

N Shops 

P Boy's shower and 
locker 

Q Gym 

R Girls’ shower and 
locker 


§ Auditorium 
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School within a school 
continued from page 36 


rson works with each sub-princi- 
pal. That’s part of each sub-school’s 
team. There should be more, in our 
estimation, but that’s what we have. 
So there are two non-teaching staff 
people for each sub-school. 


Do you find that you 
0 need fewer or more 

non-teaching curricu- 
lum people or guidance 
people—or specialists of 
that type? 


WAMPLER: We changed from the 
traditional organization to this a 
year ago. But we didn’t change our 
ratio. Quite conceivably we need 
more people. We could build a case 
for more people, more guidance 
people in particular, although we 
have more than the national aver- 
age. 

PRASCH: Since we’re talking about 
economy, I might add that the coun- 
seling is more effective this way, 
and, therefore, it’s much more eco- 
nomical. In this organization the 
same counselor is responsible for a 
youngster over a four year period. 
On that basis, he’ll work more eco- 
nomically in terms of his time than 
he would under our old organiza- 
tion where each of the counselors 
were organized on the basis of func- 
tion so that one handled certain 
kinds of counseling, and others an- 
other kind. 


Q. Does the plan, so far as you can 
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see, require fewer teachers, or more, 
or about the same? 


WAMPLER: If you are willing to be 
flexible enough so that you recog- 
nize that two sub-schools might 
have to share a teacher on occasion, 
you wouldn’t need any more teach- 
ers. 


PRASCH: If you insisted on sticking 
slavishly to your organizational 
lines so that anyone who teaches an 
elective could not teach a required 
—or if you said, “We can’t cross the 
sub-school lines in teacher assign- 
ments at any point”’—you would 
probably end up with needing a 
little more personnel. But this is not 
a serious problem so long as the to- 
tal student population is large 
enough—2,000 and above. 


Q. Is there any reluctance to inno- 
vate on the part of your three sub- 
school principals? Do they all have 
to follow pretty much the mold that 
has been set down? 


PRASCH: We are constantly asking 
ourselves, as we operate, at what 
point it is important to conform one 
to another and at what point we 
should allow some individuality. 
Our faculty meeting agendas are 
planned together, but results are 
frequently very much different. It 
depends a great deal on the kind of 
leadership the sub-principal is able 
to give. We find that the sub-ad- 
ministrators are continually tamper- 
ing with such things as forms, which 
you might expect to be pretty much 
uniform. Someone comes up with a 
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Plan of one sub-school shows classroom and court yard areas. One-third of 
students will attend required course and such high interest electives as languages 
and homemaking in this building. Note office for sub-school administrator at right. 
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new gimmick, a new way of doing 
something, or the teachers in one 
sub-school get together and lead us 
into some new areas of curricular 
thought. We are constantly aware of 
innovations that will eventually 
lead us quite far apart and we are 
always trying to evaluate how much 
uniformity is necessary and how 
much individuality we ought to en- 
courage. 


WAMPLER: In essence, we think 
that some innovation is desirable 
but that too much might be undesir- 
able. The coordinating principal is 
in a very key spot. He must keep 
some common pattern, a common 
philosophy. We certainly don’t want 
to get miles apart. 


Have you found a 

competitive situation 

building up—not stu- 
dent-wise, but faculty-wise 
—within these  sub-struc- 
tures? 


PRASCH: We haven’t found much of 
it yet, but I am surprised we haven’t 
found more. It is just beginning to 
happen. I think this competition is 
good. 


Q. Can you forsee, at any time in 
the future, one of the sub-schools 
having the reputation of being better 
than the other two? 


"PRASCH: I think this could very well 


happen, particularly when one 
group of teachers remains stable 
over a period of time, or where a 
strong sub-administrator is _ rein- 
forced by a strong counselor. 


Q. Won’t parents be eager, in that 
case, to get their kids into the sub- 
school with the good reputation? 


PRASCH: This happens in the con- 
ventional school. It happens within 
the classroom. Parents and students 
have a preconceived idea as to 
which teacher they would like to 
have—and this is just an extension 
of the same problem. As long as 
people behave like human beings, 
I don’t think we can avoid this. 


WAMPLER: Furthermore, we can 
control the problem to a consider- 
able degree because there is always 
teacher turnover. We can keep a 
balance as we hire new teachers. 
For instance, in our elementary 
schools, we try to keep the staffs 
equal in ability. We won’t let one of 
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them get all the good English teach- 
ers, for example. 


Q. How did you split up the kids 
when you reorganized last year? 


PRASCH: Our attempt was to have 
groups as much like one another as 
possible—completely heterogeneous 
grouping. It was done pretty much 
on the basis of dividing students 
who had been classified as slow 
learners, dividing the high ability 
people and seeing that each sub- 
school got an equal number of each. 
We tried to avoid any one sub- 
school seeming to have the corner 
on all the brains—or all the talents. 
We now have some test data which 
indicates that the sub groups are 
practically the same in terms of 
ability. 

Q. How did you split up your fac- 
ulty? 


PRASCH: This was tough—and in- 
teresting. We had an existing faculty 
and had an existing group of admin- 
istrators. All of them had opinions 
about one another. The initial year 
we let the teachers make a choice— 
they made a first, second and third 
choice and we agreed beforehand 
that no one would view these 
choices except the person making 
the assignments. 


Q. You mean you let them select 
their sub-principal? 


PRASCH: Yes. It turned out, in mak- 
ing the actual assignments, that no 
one got his third choice, but many 
people got their second choices. The 
second year the assignment problem 
isn’t so acute because only new peo- 
pie are assigned to replace the ones 
who leave. Interestingly enough, we 
have had no requests from teachers, 
since the first year, to work with dif- 
ferent sub-administrators. 


Q. Has there been any necessity for 
moving teachers from school to 
school? 


PRASCH: Only in schedule making. 
We’ve moved two teachers because 
they had requested to teach differ- 
ent kinds of subjects. This resulted 
in some schedule adjustments. Other 
than that we have made none. Of 
course, each time you do this it de- 
stroys some of the theory behind the 
little school. The idea is to get a 
group of people who will have con- 
tinuity with the youngsters and get 
some sense of working together over 
a period of time. So, to move teach- 
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ers literally destroys the reason for 
organizing this way. 


How did you pick your 
QO three sub-principals? 

Were they members 
of the faculty? 


WAMPLER: We already had three 
assistant principals under our old 
organization. They had been as- 
signed responsibility areas, rather 
than youngsters per se. In other 
words, we had a man who was 
called “boys’ vice principal,” some- 
one else who was called “girls’ vice 
principal,” and a third person who 
was called “director of curriculum.” 
We had to reassign their responsi- 
bilities, but they were already there. 


Q. Would you have picked teachers 
as sub-school principals if these men 
hadn’t been available? 


WAMPLER: Teachers or guidance 
people. People whom we thought 
had lots of ability in the area of gen- 
eral administration. Incidentally, 


‘we think guidance experience is 


very good training for any adminis- 
trator. 


PRASCH: One of the big differences 
in this approach is the degree to 
which you recognize specialization 
of functions of administrators. In 
other words, people in this plan are 
“general practitioners.” In most 
other large schools, we tend to dif- 
ferentiate rather sharply in terms of 
specialization. We get a highly spe- 
cialized staff of counselors on one 
hand, and administrators on the 
other. The larger your staff, the 
more sharply you differentiate in 
terms of function. We think some of 
this is bad for the kids. 


WAMPLER: Furthermore, we think 
it’s a waste of time. Everybody has 
his own record on Johnny. Every- 
body has his file—the attendance 
man, the guidance person, the vice 
principal, the principal. If the par- 
ent comes in with a problem about 
Johnny, who is he going to go to— 
all four of them? Sometimes he 
does. We think such practice is arti- 
ficial and a waste of time and 
money. 


PRASCH: A child soon learns to play 
one of these people against the 
other. The traditional thing, in 
many high schools, is to play the 
counselor against the administrator 
or the teacher. This puts the coun- 


selor in a poor spot—and explains 
why, in some schools, counselors 
aren’t too popular with the class- 
room teacher. 


Q. Do you have ability grouping 
within your sub-schools? 


PRASCH: We have our slower classes 
in each school. In other words, there 
is a slow learning English class in 
each of the three schools. 


Q. Doesn’t the reduced enrollment 
in each school legislate against 
grouping? 


PRASCH: It depends on how far one 
wants to go with ability grouping. 
Each of our sub-schools has almost 
700 students and, within that num- 
ber, we can group several ways. 


From a space point of 

view, does the little 

school plan _ require 
more space or less space? 
In planning your new 
school, do you think you 
could have gotten by with 
less square footage, if you 
had not been split up this 
way? 
WAMPLER: We may have used a 
trifle more this way. However, our 
administration building, where the 
principal is, is much smaller than it 
would otherwise be. I suppose we 
may have used a little more square 
footage, but not much since the big 
structures needed on any campus 
will be shared in common—the li- 
brary, the gymnasium, the cafeteria. 
In some school districts the little 
schools have separate libraries, even 
separate cafeterias for each sub- 
school. We have not chosen to do 
so. We think there are some virtues 
in mixing the youngsters in these 
activities. And we think it saves us 
money to do it that way. 


Q. In planning your new school, did 
you build in any extra space in your - 
common facilities so that another 
sub-school could be added in the 
future? 


WAMPLER: We planned the master 
plant for 2,200 youngsters. At the 
moment, we are building for two- 
thirds of that in two little schools. 
We think we are going to reach 
about 1,500 in the next three or four 
years. But, we can go up to 2,200 by 
adding a third little school. End 
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Now... from a recognized leader in the 
field of intricate timing devices and 
time control systems comes SCOPE 
(Stromberg Central Operations Panel— 
Electric). 


SCOPE controls remote equipment with- 
out special or additional system wiring. 


On a pre-determined schedule, SCOPE 
automatically controls the “on” and 
“off” operation of equipment in schools, 
offices, industrial plants, department 
stores and public buildings of all kinds. 
Thanks to such components as Strom- 
berg’s renowned Master Clock, Program 
Instruments and Electronic Transmit- 


ter, SCOPE can control up to 60 elec- 
tronic circuits. 


With the addition of auxiliary panels, 
it can control up to 160 circuits on one 
electronic frequency. 


Operating with four frequencies, 2 
single SCOPE panel will control 640 
circuits. 


In any standard installation, SCOPE 
will “mastermind” the programmed op- 
erations of heating and air conditioning, 
lighting, clocks, audible signals, attend- 
ance recorders, time stamps, locks, 
pumps, valves and motors. 


A complete catalog—TIME AND SIGNAL EQUIPMENT—prepared especially 
for Architects and Engineers—is yours for the asking. 
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Why the voters said no 


continued from page 39 





of about 150, of whom 75 to 80 
were considered active. (A few res- 
idents were “drafted” because of 
some special knowledge or ability.) 

As Hawthorne tells it, his first 
problem was to keep “sitting in the 
same room” people of four convic- 
tions: those who had supported— 
some of them ardently—the defeat- 
ed proposal for a new senior high; 
those who favored an addition to 
the existing high school; those pre- 
ferring two smaller high schools and, 
in Hawthorne’s words, “those more 
worried about dollars than schools.” 

The caliber of volunteer talent 
available to the citizens’ committee 
is evident from a glance at the list 
of subcommittee chairmen and the 
type of work their groups did: 


Building construction and de- 
sign, headed by a prominent real 
estate developer and financial ex- 
pert: Inspected a number of new 
Minneapolis and suburban high 
schools and made comparative cost 
studies. The proposed new Edina 
school, this group found, would have 
cost “about 20% above other 
schools we have seen and which 
we found to be equal to or better 
than this proposed plan.” 


Building needs, headed by the 
plant superintendent of a large util- 
ity firm: After surveying land avail- 
able for new homes, came up with 
new (and lower) estimates of 1970 
public school enrollment (10,998) 
and of classroom needs, surveyed 
present school utilization and recom- 
mended renewed study of adding 
onto the existing senior high school. 


Educational standards, headed 
by a newspaper personnel junior ex- 
ecutive: After considering various 
alternatives, concluded that one 
very large senior high school 
(2,100-2,700 students) would be 
preferable for Edina to two fairly 
large (1,000-1,500) schools. 


Economics, headed by a grain 
firm attorney-executive: Concluded 
after detailed study of tax rates and 
debt service that Edina has the abil- 
ity—if it has the willingness—to fi- 


nance almost any desirable long- - 


range school improvement program. 


Finance, headed by a_ bank 
junior executive: Responsible for 
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raising funds to run the committee. 
Long-range planning, headed 
by a TV promotion executive, ac- 
tive in PTA: Developed a program 
going beyond the district’s immedi- 
ate needs for high school facilities 
to a complete listing of all construc- 
tion needed to accommodate peak 
enrollments in the late 1960’s. 
Public relations, headed by 
the agency account executive as- 
signed to Minnesota’s largest indus- 
trial employer: Confronted by per- 
haps the greatest challenge of any 
of the subcommittees, this group 
went beyond the normal functions 
of press, radio and TV relations. 
The public relations subcommittee 
enlisted the services of four pro- 
fessional research experts, all Edina 
residents who served voluntarily, 
and, in effect, took the community 
pulse by a telephone survey of a 
scientifically-selected sample of dis- 
trict residents. Among other things, 
this survey revealed: 
= That there was little strong op- 
position to new school facilities, nor 
widespread criticism of the schools. 
= That residents believed over- 
whelmingly that a new high school 
not only was needed but was vastly 
preferable to split-session classes. 
= That the October bond issue 
failed because the community felt 
insufficiently informed. 
= That the community was, in- 
deed, so ill-informed—and _there- 
fore so ripe for “plush” school charg- 
es—that many residents condemned 
features that had not figured in 
plans for the school. 


A better plan 


Obviously the various subcom- 
mittees were inclining toward urg- 
ing restudy of a major addition to 
the senior high school (Plan two). 

As it neared the conclusion of 
its studies early this year, the citi- 
zens’ committee did two things 
which probably clinched the accep- 
tance of its work, both by the school 
board and administration and, ulti- 
mately, by the voters: 

First, through its executive com- 
mittee, the citizens’ committee car- 
ried the senior high school expan- 
sion plan to the school board as a 
suggesion before the full group 
adopted a formal recommendation. 

“That way,” Hawthorne explains, 
“we didn’t present the board with 
an accomplished decision which 
would have been harder for it to ac- 


cept. Rather, we asked the board to 
hire an architect to carry out offi- 
cial technical studies which we 
couldn’t do. 

“In this way, too, the board and 
administration adopted and became 
enthusiastic about the plan. The 
board was in agreement on it before 
the citizens’ committee ever took 
formal action.” 

The second citizens’ committee 
move that helped guarantee ulti- 
mate success was its insistence that 
the board propose to the communi- 
ty not merely a bond issue for facili- 
ties needed immediately (the senior 
high addition and one new grade 
school), but also a complete long- 
range approach to meet all foresee- 
able building needs of the district— 
a second junior high (about 1964) 
and one more elementary school 
(about 1965). 

“That way the people were not 
only voting now, but were in a sense 
committing themselves to addition- 
al expenditures down the road. 
These should be easier to sell later 
on—because no one can claim sur- 
prise,” explains Hawthorne. 


Publicists take over 


So well had the citizens’ public 
relations committee done its work 
—through public meetings, peri- 
odic newspaper progress reports 
and a special four-page supplement 
about the bond election published in 


“the formerly-antagonistic suburban 


newspaper—that hardly anyone 
turned out for a series of public in- 
formation sessions between the 
school board’s formal action in April 
and the May 19 vote. 

“It scared the daylights out of 
us,” Superintendent Kuhlman now 
admits. 

For the few people who did at- 
tend these meetings—and through 
the press—it was made clear that 
the high school addition plan had 
the endorsement of the state depart- 
ment of education and possessed 
many advantages over the new 
school previously proposed. 

“It’s better because more people 
worked longer in the planning,” 
summarized Hawthorne. 

Specifically, the new addition will 
more than double the number of 
general classrooms (from 23 to 55), 
will add 11 science rooms, a new 
library and cafeteria, music room, 
art room, five business education 
rooms, study hall and two physical 
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| junior high, 





education areas. Because it will ex- 
tend along the north and east sides 
of the present school, the addition 


| is called a “wrap-around.” 


For its first four years, the ex- 
panded senior high will house grades 
nine through 12 (rather than just the 
| top three grades), permitting the dis- 
trict to defer building a second jun- 
ior high school. 

Kuhlman sees many specific ad- 
vantages of this plan over the de- 
feated one—not the least of which 
is the fact that building a second 
rather than a_ senior 
high, in western Edina will mean a 
second swimming pool for the com- 
munity (none was included in the 
rejected new senior high). The two 
junior highs will be more like neigh- 
borhood schools, while Edina will 
have its only senior high on the 
campus site, near athletic facilities 
and the center of population. 

Over one question—whether or 
not the new plan saves money— 
there has been no general agreement 
and probably will be none until es- 
timates turn into actual spending. 

While the high school addition 
will cost $2.8 million, compared to 
the $4.5 million proposed for the 
new school, the district eventually 
must build a $2.5 million junior 
high, which would have been un- 
necessary before. On the other 
hand, the $4.5 million senior high 
school would have accommodated 
only 1,800 students at the outset, 
and its expansion to 2,400 student 
capacity would have required at 
least another $1.3 million. 

The citizens’ committee estimates 
that, all told the new long-range 
program will cost Edina $7.7 mil- 
lion, compared to $8,387,500 for 
the former plan—a saving of $687,- 
500, not including interest saved by 
deferring some expenditures. 

Kuhlman, who at first saw little 
cost differential between the two 
plans, more recently said, “We be- 
lieve a substantial saving will be ef- 
fected. However, even if there were 


_ mo saving, the plan has so many 





excellent qualities that it should still 
be enthusiastically supported.” 

By the evening of May 19, 1959, 
it was evident that the district’s vot- 
ers agreed with Kuhlman’s senti- 
ments. Though the question of 
whether there was or was not an ac- 
tual dollars saving was still not set- 
tled, they voted overwhelmingly to 
support the bond issue. End 
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School building costs 


continued from page 43 





1. The increasing use of metal 
wall systems are familiarizing both 
architects and builders with their 
proper and more efficient applica- 
tion. 

2. Increased production and com- 
petition among manufacturers tends 
to improve the quality of the prod- 
uct and lower its cost. 

3. The increasing cost of labor 
contributes to the rising cost of the 
“hand-made” masonry construc- 
tions. 

In the selection of wall construc- 
tion the consideration of mainte- 
nance and operational costs is of 
primary importance. 

Conclusion: /t appears likely that 
by a careful choice of materials the 
initial costs of exterior walls may be 
lowered by as much as 20% but, in 
doing this, maintenance costs may be 
increased. Assuming wall costs to 
be, on the average, 10% of the total 
building cost, it is doubtful that a 
net overall saving of more than 1% 
can be anticipated from this source. 





m= ©6=6Séi‘XINNTERRIORR 
PARTITIONS 


Realistic consideration of overall 
long-term costs is of particular im- 
portance in the choice of interior 
partition construction. This applies 
especially in considering the feas- 
ibility of using the “demountable” 
types. If it will be necessary to re- 
locate partitions several times dur- 
ing the life of the building, then the 
initial use of the more costly move- 
able types can be economically jus- 
tified. Studies of the costs involved 
show that even one_ relocation 
serves to equalize the costs of the 
demountable and _ conventional 


block type partitions and that each 
subsequent move adds to the cost 
advantage of the former. If, on the 
other hand, “demountable” parti- 
tions are selected’ because of the 
“possibility” of relocating them at 
some vague time in the future, con- 
siderable unnecessary expense will 
be involved. 

Among the conventional partition 
types receiving the most attention in 
this study have been those built 
with lightweight block partitions and 
those constructed with steel studs, 
metal lath and plaster. Of the two, 
the latter appears to offer the great- 
er economy and yet possesses essen- 
tially the same sound transmission 
reduction value. 

There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether the substitution of 
paint for plaster on block partitions 
always reduces cost. Some contrac- 
tors grant little credit for substituting 
paint for plaster, claiming that the 
extra care required in laying up the 
blocks offsets any theoretical sav- 
ing. More of them, though, maintain 
that the use of painted block walls 
results in costs appreciably lower 
than the cost of plastered walls, 
provided that the architect is willing 
to accept the natural quality of the 
wall and does not insist on special 
precise workmanship. All are agreed 


that the use of stacked bond (bricks -: 


or blocks laid so that vertical joints 
conform in a straight line), for 
painted walls will nearly always in- 
volve a cost penalty of at least 30%, 
as compared with ordinary running 
bond. It is unrealistic, also, to ex- 
pect economy when painted block 
partitions have buried in them any 
amount of conduit or piping; the 
extra cutting and patching work re- 
quired prior to painting will often 
cost more than a covering coat of 


plaster. Some architects have found 
the use of steel-stud-and-plaster 
partitions to be a dependable source 
of economy, especially when the 
plastering is done by machine. This 
type permits almost any amount of 
piping and conduit to be buried. 
Conclusion: There appear to be sev- 
eral leads to possible savings in the 
cost of partitions: the use of move- 
able systems only where actually 
needed, a recognition of the inherent 
limitations of painted block and 
wider use of hollow constructions to 
accommodate service lines. The cost 
saving involved is indeterminate but 
will probably average less than 2% 
of the total building cost. 





m= @€636COST OF 
CASEWORK 


Casework (cabinetwork) is a rela- 
tively large factor in school costs. 
A sampling of five random schools 
showed it to vary as a proportion of 
total building cost from 3.9% to 
9.2% (see chart). Investigation 
shows that certain potential econo- 
mies can be realized if the following . 
recommendations are observed: 

1. Casework should be designed 
to be built off-the-job and brought in 
as finished units ready for installa- 
tion. Only a minimum of cutting and 
fitting should be done at the site. 

2. Repetitive designs should be 
used as far as possible, with a mini- 
mum number of different units. 
Units should be designed for multi- 
ple functions wherever possible. 

3. The quantity of cabinetwork 
should be limited to actual need. 
Too often the cry of “more storage 
space” provides cabinetwork that 
isn’t needed, resulting in reduced 





COST OF CASEWORK IN FIVE SELECTED SCHOOLS 


Example Material 
1 $73,000 
2 30,000 
3 67,000 
4 92,000 
5 30,000 


*Percent of total cost represented by casework. 
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Labor Total 

$49,000 $122,000 
17,000 47,000 
22,500 89,500 
24,000 116,000 
16,300 46,300 


School cost Percent* 
$1,322,200 9.2% 
843,600 5.6% 
1,200,000 74% 
1,712,000 6.8% 
1,200,000 3.9% 
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usable floor space and increased 
maintenance costs. 

4. Cabinetwork can often be sim- 
plified in design, thus reducing initial 
cost, maintenance and up-keep ex- 
pense. This applies particularly to 
sliding doors with complicated and 
expensive hardware, shelf brackets, 
drawers and runners. Initial equip- 
ment should satisfy minimum needs 
only. 

5. The quality of material used 

is also an important consideration. 
There is little need of specifying 
clear stock, for instance, if the cab- 
inets are to be painted. 
Conclusion: A reduction of about 
20% in the average cost of casework 
appears to be a reasonable possibil- 
ity. This would represent a saving 
of from 1% to 2% in overall build- 
ing costs. 


= THERMAL 
INSULATION 


The value of adequate thermal in- 
sulation as an economy measure is 
too often disregarded. It applies 
only to operational costs, of course. 
Since such costs are usually under- 
estimated as to their significance, 
this oversight is understandable. 

The examination of a number of 
typical wall and roof constructions 
disclosed that by use of proper in- 
sulation the total long-term costs 
over a period of 30 years could be 
reduced from 11% to 22%. Heat- 
ing costs alone can be reduced, in 
many cases, by as much as 75%. 


Conclusion: /n the interests of over- 
all economy, more adequate thermal 
insulation should be provided in the 
walls and roofs of school buildings. 
This will not usually lower initial 
costs but may result in savings of as 
much as 6% of total annual operat- 
ing and maintenance costs. 








PREFABRICATED 
SCHOOLS 


a 





The term “prefabricated” is applied 
to such a wide variety of offsite 
fabricated elements that its meaning 
will be restricted for the purposes 
of this discussion. It will be used 
here with two connotations: 

1. To denote school construction 
systems that build to a design fixed 
largely by the manufacturer. 
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2. To denote a system of com- 
ponents which may be assembled in 
a variety of ways, permitting the 
architect to give full consideration to 
specific functional requirements and 
site conditions. . 

This distinction is not sharply de- 
finitive, however, since some sys- 
tems intended to possess the charac- 
teristics of the second category are 
forced, as a practical manufacturing 
expedient, into the first. 

A prefabricated school that may 

be classified in the first category 
can, in general, be built for less 
money than comparable conven- 
tionally built schools, provided it 
is constructed substantially un- 
changed from the basic design of- 
fered by the manufacturer. When 
changes have to be made to accom- 
modate functional layout, site con- 
ditions or special governmental reg- 
ulations, the economic advantage is 
largely lost. 
Conclusions: At the present time 
there are no prefabricated school 
systems on the United States market 
that offer clear-cut economic ad- 
vantages and still retain a substantial 
degree of flexibility in design. 

There undoubtedly is a promising 
potential for prefabricated systems, 
especially those that possess variable 
design characteristics. There may 
also be economy potentials for 
further development of systems fit- 
ting the fixed design category if gen- 
erally acceptable basic designs can 
be developed for classroom and 
other components whose functional 
requirements are susceptible to a 
degree of standardization. 


i= MAINTENANCE 
cosTS 














It costs the taxpayer almost as much 
each year to run the school build- 
ings as it does to acquire them. In 
looking for ways to save money, 
most of the attention has been di- 
rected to the acquisition costs (in- 
cluding debt service) while the 
upkeep costs have been largely 
taken for granted. In fact, high 
maintenance costs are sometimes 
knowingly accepted, to “worry 
about later,” if the contract price 
can be reduced in the process. It is 
encouraging to note that increasing 
attention is being paid to upkeep 
costs and their overall significance. 





A 10% reduction in these costs is 
almost as important a saving to the 
taxpayer as a 10% reduction in the 
cost of the building, because main- 
tenance costs endure for the life of 


the building, increasing, in fact, 
while payments on the initial costs 
end after 30 years or so. 

Significant recommendations as 
to specific ways of reducing mainte- 
nance costs can be made only after 
a thorough study of the matter. 

As an aid to the examination of 
this topic questionnaires were sent 
to 134 school maintenance person- 
nel. Response to this questionnaire 
reflects the representative thinking 
of those closest to maintenance 
problems. Several items are note- 
worthy. 

1. Terrazzo is preferred as a 
flooring material in corridors. 

2. Slate is the outstanding choice 
among chalkboard materials. 

3. Large window areas add sig- 
nificantly to maintenance costs. 

4. There is a need for more in- 
struction in maintenance problems 
and methods. 

Part of the responsibility for 
maintenance costs is incurred with 
the design of the building. This 
long-term expense must consistently 
be a major consideration, if build- 
ing costs are to be reduced. 

The efficient conduct of mainte- 
nance work is most important. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years the cost of 
cleaning a square foot of floor has 
quadrupled. The reason is that 90% 
of maintenance costs are labor 
charges. Industry in general has 
made amazing progress in bringing 
maintenance costs down, but until 
recently schools have largely ig- 
nored the need for scientific study 
of this significant item of expense. 

Little attention generally has 
been paid, too, to the rising cost of 
fuel, typically the second largest 
item in maintenance and operating 
budgets. With small additional first 
cost, substantial annual savings can 
often be realized if heat losses are 
reduced by more adequate insula- 
tion. 

Conclusion: Costs of maintenance 
and operation account for a much 
larger share of the annual budget 
than generally realized. The poten- 
tial economies here are significant 
but too frequently overlooked. With 
careful attention to the selection of 
materials and the efficient use of 
labor, maintenance costs should be 
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susceptible to a reduction of at least 
10%, a saving almost as important 
as the same proportionate reduction 
in the cost of the building. 


yw 6=—SsiC< MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT 








There is a tendency to over-design 
heating and ventilating systems in 
schools. Some authorities consulted 
thought the reason for this was lack 
of information (at the time the basic 
design was established) as to final 
treatment of walls, amount of glass 
area, door area, etc. This could lead 
to over-estimation of probable heat 
losses. Others suggest that there is a 
tendency to over-design as a hedge 
against substandard construction. In 
several instances the detailing and 
fitting of doors and windows admit- 
ted several times the normal ex- 
pected infiltration; the mechanical 
engineer would naturally be in- 
clined to guard against such contin- 
gencies. All of this points to the fact 
that closer cooperation may often be 
needed between the architect and 
the engineer during early design 
stages. 
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Doubts were expressed about the 
necessity of always basing the de- 
sign of the system on minimum 
temperatures. The question was 
raised as to whether schools actu- 
ally operate during the lowest tem- 
peratures, or are usually closed be- 
cause of weather conditions. This 
applies, too, in questioning the real 
necessity of expensive stand-by 
heating equipment. It might be 
much more economical to close the 
schools for a day or two during the 
breakdown. 

A strong feeling exists that the 
acceptance of some calculated risks 
on the part of the school authorities 
and the architect in respect to these 
matters would be both logical and 
advisable in the interests of reducing 
costs. 

Conclusion: /t appears that in many 
cases the mechanical systems of 
schools are unnecessarily expensive; 
a more realistic consideration of 
needs may offer valid economies. 
These matters should be carefully 
and thoroughly investigated. Poten- 
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tial savings of as high as 15% of the 
heating and ventilating costs (or 1% 
of total building costs) are indi- 
cated. 


m= @6COSTS OF CON- 
TROL EQUIPMENT 


SNe seme 
Many architects feel that tempera- 
ture controls in school buildings are 
often unduly elaborate. Investiga- 
tions show that the expense in- 
volved ranges from 7% to 20% of 
the cost of the entire heating and 
ventilating system. It has not been 
established what this optimum pro- 
portion should be but the indica- 
tions are that an effective and satis- 
factory control system should prob- 
ably cost no more than 12% of the 
total cost of the system. 

On the other hand, it must be 

recognized that individual room 
controls, though relatively expensive 
in themselves, generally result in a 
saving in piping by eliminating the 
need for zoning. 
Conclusion: Much investigation re- 
mains to be done in the area of 
proper utilization of temperature 
control devices. It would appear that 
possible economies of 5% of heating 
and ventilating costs (about % of 
1% of total building expenditures) 
might be realized in this area. 


= «=8PLUMBING 
SYSTEMS 


Plumbing requirements, like those 
of heating controls, appear to have 
grown in complexity and cost until, 
as one individual remarked, “we al- 
most have to put a toilet at every 
kid’s desk.” Another expressed the 
opinion that toilet accommoda- 
tions seem to have been determined 
on the assumption that everyone in 
the school is going to use them at 
the same time. There is an apparent 
over-supply in the new schools. 

The potential savings by means of 
standardization and shop assembly 
of supply and drainage systems (or 
at least substantial parts of them) 
seem to have been largely over- 
looked. The architect can do much 
to encourage such savings by ar- 
ranging layouts and fixture positions 
so that runs are simplified, repetitive 
assemblies are used and more pre- 
fabrication is possible. 


Conclusion: Serious consideration 
should be given to reducing current 
standards of required toilet facilities 


to actual needs. More -attention 


should be paid to the potential econ- 
omies of off-site plumbing line as- 
semblies. A saving of 20% in plumb- 
ing costs would lower overall build- 
ing cost by about 1%. 


f= ‘FIRE INSURANCE 
RATES 


The relationship of fire insurance 
rates to school building economy 
should be considered from two 
points of view. Either the current 
cost of insurance may be taken as 
an immutable matter or, more objec- 
tively, the validity of current rate 
structures may be questioned. Both 
attitudes have been considered in 
this investigation. 

Accepting the current costs of 
fire insurance as valid and inescap- 
able, there are several means of 
saving costs which should not be 
overlooked: 

1. The architect should always 
check preliminary school plans with 
the fire insurance rating organiza- 
tion, to see that the tentative build- 
ing design permits the best rates. 

2. School authorities should see 
that all unnecessary fire hazards are 
eliminated from existing properties. 

3. The school board should take 
pains to see that only necessary in- 
surance is carried on the most eco- 
nomical plan. 


Conclusion: Under present fire in- 
surance rates possible economies in 
insurance costs are probably negligi- 
ble in comparison with other means 
of saving. Serious attention should 
be given, however, to the validity of 
present rate structures. A general re- 
duction of one-third would reduce 
overall annual building provision 
costs by about .08%. 


a= 6=636—siér FINANCING 


It is generally recognized that there 
are four principal methods of pay- 
ing for schools: 

1. Accumulating reserve funds 
in advance. 

2. Using current revenue. 

3. Short-term borrowing. 

4. Long-term borrowing. 

Not many school systems these 
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days are in the fortunate position 
of being able to take advantage of 
the savings inherent under either of 
the first two methods. 

Few taxpayers seem to realize 
that, on the average, about one-third 
of the debt service cost is interest 
charges. Any reduction possible in 
these charges, therefore, is a signifi- 
cant overall economy. 

Proper timing can save money. 
The school district will profit, too, 
if it can keep its credit rating high. 
A combination of good timing and 
high credit standing may mean a 
reduction of .5% in interest rates, 
which can result in a saving of 
about 2% on the total costs of hous- 
ing school programs. 

The annual costs of housing edu- 
cational programs may be assumed 
to be about 22% of the total educa- 
tional budget. Half of this 22% 
(11%) is maintenance, operating 
and capital outlay costs out of cur- 
rent income. The other half repre- 
sents debt service (amortization and 
interest) on past construction. Thus, 
interest charges are about 344% of 
total public school costs or 1674 % 
of the total costs of school housing 
programs. 

Substantial savings can be real- 
ized, also, by planning payments 
for early reduction of principal, 
rather than postponing the large 
payments until later. Thereby, re- 
duction of total school housing costs 
by 6% or more is also possible. 
Conclusion: The difference in cost 
between expensive and economical 
financing programs can_ easily 
amount to 15% of the total build- 
ing project cost. What share of such 
savings can be realized in the aver- 
age case is problematical but in the 
search for economy, financing costs 
are highly significant. Expert guid- 
ance and advice should be con- 
sidered mandatory. 


a=” =636©mTIME ALLOWANCE 
FOR PLANNING 


An important factor in achieving 
school building economy is the 
amount of time the architect is al- 
lowed for the planning process. Ad- 
equate time is essential for several 
reasons. 

1. The architect needs sufficient 
time to review the educational speci- 
fications and to consult with inter- 
ested school personnel. 
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2. Complete and accurate plans 
and specifications are necessary for 
close bidding. “Loose” design docu- 
ments lead the contractor to include 
high contingency items in his bid as 
a matter of self-protection. 

3. The architect must have ample 
time to coordinate all the structural 
and mechanical engineering ele- 
ments of the job with the architec- 
tural. Close cooperation with the en- 
gineers results in a more complete 
and unified job, which integrates pip- 
ing and duct-work in the design in 
the most economical manner. 

4. Sufficient time for planning 
should result in greater building 
economies through more careful se- 
lection of materials by the architect. 
Conclusion: The cost savings, as re- 
flected by lower bids, that might be 
realized by permitting adequate time 
for the architect's preparation of 
plans and specifications can easily 
amount to 5% of the initial cost. 


a= «=636mrTl IME ALLOWANCE 
FOR BIDDING 














Just as it is essential for the design- 
ers to have adequate time for the 
preparation of plans, the contrac- 
tors need sufficient time in which to 
prepare and check their estimates. 
If the contractors are unduly 
pressed for time in preparing their 
bids, they will be unable to get 
many competitive bids from sup- 
pliers and sub-contractors or accu- 
rately estimate their own work, 
much less to check it carefully. 


Conclusion: Accurate and reason- 
able proposals can be expected only 
when contractors are allowed ample 
time to prepare their bids. (At least 
four weeks should be allowed on a 
$1 million job.) Failure to provide 
this allowance may increase original 
construction costs by up to 5%. 





m= =6hiur CHOICE OF 
BIDDING TIME 








ORDEAL GIS 
The most advantageous time for 
taking bids on a proposed school 
depends on a number of variables. 
The location of the work, compet- 
ing projects, seasonal factors and 
general economic conditions all 
have their effects on building costs. 

It is desirable, of course, to re- 
quest bids when there is no other 
large work being estimated in the 


area at the same time. By securing 
information from the local builders’ 
exchange, school officials can usu- 
ally determine the extent of build- 
ing activity in their district and may 
be able to schedule their projects to 
take advantage of slack periods. 
Conclusion: The timing of bid re- 
quests can have a highly significant 
effect on school costs. Timing may 
be responsible for greater “savings” 
than any other economy measure, 
Although circumstances seldom per- 
mit taking full advantage of this fact, 
its importance should always be rec- 
ognized. 


a =©=—SS SPECIFICATIONS 
AND DRAWINGS 





Bids reflecting savings to the school 
district can occur when all parts of 
the school are completely detailed 
and accurately specified. In this way 
guesswork can be eliminated and 
accurate quantities and prices can 
be determined. If the plans and 
specifications are incomplete or in- 
accurate, the contractor usually adds 
a contingency. 

Conclusion: The deficiencies found 
in many architects’ specifications 
contribute to unnecessary building 
costs to a significant but indetermi- 
nate degree. This is an area which 
has been largely overlooked, but is 
deserving of constructive attention. 








a=” =©6E06ARCHITECTURAL 
SERVICES 


Contractors attach a great deal of 
importance to the reputation for rel- 
ative competence of architects. After 
a bid is prepared an “architect fac- 
tor” is often added to cover antici- 
pated difficulties. This may range 
from zero, in the case of the most 
capable and “business-like” archi- 
tects, to 10% in cases where mini- 
mum cooperation and/or efficiency 
are expected as a result of previous 
experience and reputation. 


Conclusion: The competence of the 
architects, as reflected in their serv- 
ices during construction, have more 
effect on building costs than is gen- 
erally realized. This effect is ex- 
tremely difficult to evaluate dollar- 
wise but it appears that it may, in 
some instances, account for as much 
as 5% of the bid price. End 
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continued from page 9 


illustrates that company’s complete 
line of record keeping equipment and 
supplies. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
880 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Science equipment. To help combat 
the sale of worthless science equipment 
and toys, a science material center has 
been established in New York City. 
The center has published a booklet out- 
lining school science aids that have 
been tested and approved. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
876 on the Reader Service Card. 


ww 
Shop equipment. A catalog of shop 


furniture and cabinets has been pre- 
pared by Parent Metal Products, Inc. 
It details the company’s complete line 
of materials in this field. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
874 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Spotlights. Specification sheets and de- 
scriptive brochures on their entire line 
of arc and incandescent follow spot- 
lights for schools have been prepared 
by the Strong Electric Corp. Foot-can- 
dle readings and diameters for flood to 
small spot sizes at various lengths of 
throws are provided. 


For a free copy of these specification sheets, 
circle number 896 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Storage. How steel equipment and 
“storage engineering” are teamed up 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


Skylights for better light 


Structoglas fiberglass reinforced pan- 
els have recently been installed in a 
school in Lowell, Mass., to provide nat- 
ural illumination over corridor areas. 
The skylights transmit softened sun- 
light which is diffused by corrugated 
Sheets of shatterproof building mater- 
ial. Because of their structural strength, 
the panels were installed without com- 
plex framing or supports. 


For more information, please circle number 
847 on the Reader Service Card. 


Better control of children 


A new transistor-megaphone that 
weighs less than three pounds and is 
priced under $50 has recently been an- 
nounced by the Audio Equipment Co., 
Inc. It provides teachers and athletic 
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directors with positive control on play- 
grounds or athletic fields since a 
spoken message can be pin-pointed to 
children as much as 300 yards away. 
The unit runs on one nine-volt dry 


battery and is weatherproofed. It is- 


light enough for a child to handle. 


For more information, circle number 856 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Telescoping work platform 


Overhead spot maintenance work 
reportedly may be facilitated with a 
compact telescoping work platform 
available from the Up-Right Scaffold 
Co. Known as an “Elevator-Size Talle- 
scope,” the device fits into any average 
size elevator or storage closet and rolls 
through doorways. 

Made of aluminum, the unit is six 
feet long by six feet seven inches high 
and is 28 inches in width. It unfolds 
into a telescoping platform enabling 
maintenance personnel to reach 
heights of up to 20 feet. 


For more information please circle number 894 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Elementary gym equipment 


A new series of exercise equipment 
designed for. elementary school chil- 


ee 


to help school planners provide ade- 
quate storage facilities is described in 
new literature available from Republic 
Steel Corp. A four-page illustrated 
brochure highlights ready-to-install 
steel units such as shelving, closets, 
cabinets, lockers, book cases, desks, 
kitchen equipment, and tool and shop 
equipment. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
893 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Table seating. A new line of table seat- 
ing equipment for schools and institu- 
tions is detailed in a 16-page brochure 
published by Sico Mfg. Co. The litera- 
ture pictures and describes portable 
folding tables, ranging from rectangu- 
lar table and bench combinations of 
various lengths to portable units of 
round, square or rectangular shapes. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
860 on the Reader Service Card. 





dren has been introduced by Fred Med- 
art Products. Called the Phys-Exerciser, 
it is an assemblage of apparatus that 
can be used for a wide range of super- 
vised body-building exercises. The en- 
tire unit is priced at less than any 
single purpose standard item of ap- 
paratus. 

The Phys-Exerciser consists of two 
sturdy stands with padded and vinyl- 
covered tops with telescoping tubular 
steel legs, adjustable to different 
heights. Also provided are a balance 
beam, parallel bars and pommels. The 
stands and other equipment can be as- 
sembled for any. selected type of exer- 
cise in a few minutes. 


For more information, please circle number 
872 on the Reader Service Card. 


Stacking chairs for schools 


Some unique features have been/ 
embodied in the new stacking chairs 
recently announced by Irwin Seating 
Co. 

A stacking bar, with a heavy rubber 
bumper, completely eliminates metal 
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to metal or metal to wood contact 
when chairs are stacked for storage. 
The tubular steel legs are equipped 
with nylon glides which are said to re- 
duce floor marking and to give more 
wear. 

The chairs are available in six dif- 
ferent seat heights from 12 to 17% 
inches. 


For more information, please circle number 
879 on the Reader Service Card. 


Folding table 


A practical development in folding 
tables for multi-purpose rooms is avail- 
able from the Mitchell Mfg. Co. The 
unit is available in a wide selection of 
table and bench top materials in colors. 
Completely portable, it can be folded 
compactly for ease in storage. The 
manufacturer claims that the table is 
tip-proof and exceptionally rigid. 


For further information, circle number 846 on 
the Reader Service Card. 
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Detergent that kills germs 


A new multi-purpose germicide 
combined with a soapless detergent 
has been developed by Huntington 
Laboratories. The cleaner will clean, 
disinfect and deodorize, all in one op- 
eration. 

Developed especially for use in hos- 
pitals, the cleaner is equally appropri- 
ate in schools. Because it contains no 
soap, the cleaner doesn’t require rins- 
ing and leaves an active germicidal 
layer on surfaces cleansed. It is effec- 
tive in any kind of water, hard or soft, 


‘hot or cold, and can be applied with a 


mop, sponge or rag. It will not injure 
surfaces that are not harmed by water 
alone. 

For more information, please circle number 
885 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Portable photocopy machine 


A portable photocopying machine, 
designed and manufactured by General 
Photo Products Co., Inc., automatically 
exposes, processes and prints 60 to 


r 





120 copies per hour. It reproduces any- 
thing printed or written up to 94” 
wide by any length, including colors 
and _ ball point pen. 

Completely self-contained, the ma- 
chine weighs only 15 pounds and is 
equipped with a carrying handle for 
complete portability. Priced at $149, 
it is supplied complete, ready to plug 
in and operate, and with a lifetime 
service guarantee. The unit operates 
on 115 volts AC. 


For additional information, please circle 878 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Gym, playground line marker 


A new type of line marking equip- 
ment, designed specifically for schools, 
has been developed by Unimasco, 
Inc. It features a lightweight, highly 
portable unit powered by a small en- 
gine. Designed to handle all types of 
marking paint, it can be used for in- 
terior areas, such as gymnasiums, or 
on tennis courts or football fields. 

According to the manufacturer, a 
tennis court can be painted in 14 min- 
utes. In addition, a unique design 
feature permits the machine to make 
perfect circles of any diameter. 


For more information and prices, please circle 
number 895 on the Reader Service Card. 


Adaptable lab table 


A new science table developed by 
Metalab Equipment Co. is specially de- 
signed to lend itself to any type of 
room layout using two and four stu- 
dent combinations in conjunction with 
lecture space, reference and demonstra- 
tion areas. 

According to the manufacturer, it is 
especially adaptable to existing build- 
ings where varied room sizes preclude 
the use of conventional types of sci- 
ence equipment. Unit combinations 
are adapted to the teaching of all sci- 


ences by the selection of appropriately 
designed tables. Each has ample stor- 
age space and the table area per student 
is adequate for all science experimen- 
tation. 


For more information, please circle number 
841 on the Reader Service Card. 


Indoor odor control 


A portable light-weight unit that 
provides odor control in indoor areas 
has been announced by Airkem. The 
unit will treat up to 1,000 square feet 
and is particularly useful where odors 
result from poor ventilation—such as 
locker rooms, gymnasiums, etc. 

A two-speed circulating fan distrib- 
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utes odor-counteractant throughout 
the room. A given charge is sufficient 
for several weeks of operation. 


For more information, circle number 842 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Portable coin counter 


A newly designed and larger reserve 
tray has speeded up and simplified 
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counting jobs using the Klopp portable 
counter. 

The tray is an integral part of the 
coin counter which folds over the ma- 
chine as a protective cover during 
transit. The machine itself counts up 
to 1,800 coins per minute, and inserts 
them in wrappers for deposit, all in a 
single operation: The machine can be 
used anywhere since it is completely 
hand operated and requires no elec- 
trical hookup. 


For more information, circle number 903 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Dish and tray truck 


A heavy duty stainless steel dish and 
tray storage truck has been announced 
by Lakeside Mfg, Inc. The new truck 
is designed and built to carry 500 
pounds of dishes or trays safely and 
easily. 

Only 32 inches high, the unit slides 
under average counters and may be 
loaded or unloaded from one side. 
Heavy duty, ball bearing eight-inch 
casters are said to provide fingertip 
handling. 

Constructed of 18 gauge stainless 
steel with a one-inch by one-inch by 
¥g-inch stainless steel angle frame, the 


truck has electronically welded seams. 
It comes equipped with accessories, in- 
cluding a hinged cover for complete 
sanitation, a removable front panel for 
easy cleaning and a channel bumper 
guard for full protection. 


For more information please circle number 898 
on the Reader Service Card. 


New line of folding chairs 


A newly-designed line of folding 
chairs has recently been announced by 
the American Seating Co. 

The entire line, consisting of 32 
separate chair models, uses five differ- 
ent basic seat constructions and three 
back designs. 

These chairs were designed and 
manufactured to be completely free of 
binding, pinching, or snagging haz- 
ards. In addition, all models are avail- 
able with seats that fold independently 
of the chair—a feature which enables 
closer back-to-back spacing, thereby 
increasing auditorium and multi-pur- 
pose room seating capacity. 


For more information, please circle number 
888 on the Reader Service Card. 
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ONE CENTRAL KITCHEN 
prepares Food for al your sthok 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS... 


LINCOLN MFG, C0,, INC. 


PO. Bon 2313 » Dept. ¢ 





(Circle number 737 for more information) 









Exclusive new design 
g 


—requires no locking 


or unlocking—fully 
rolUR folasronile 


Fully electric auto- 
matic hoist optional 





Forward Swing Up +112F 
folds in shorter space. 


AUGUST 1959 


(Circle number 725 for more information) 


YOUR SCHOOL PLANS DESERVE THE 
FINEST BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 





Exclusive Design Backstops 


Provide the finest and newest forward-swing bas- 
ketball backstop ever developed for the school 
gyms you design—specify RECREATION! With 

RECREATION'S exclusive rear pivot design, the back- 
board is mounted on curved oblique supports and 
every impact of the ball increases the bracing action. 
Hoist cable automatically retracts out of the way when 

backstop is lowered to playing position. Precision 
manufactured and factory assembled—can be installed 
more easily in less time. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 


DEPT. SM-89-724 WEST 8TH STREET * ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Write today for your copies of Recreation’s catalogs: 
CT Playground Catalog C Swimming Poo! Equipment Catalog C) Basketball Backstop Catalog 
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SUPER ANTISLIP 


‘BUFFABLE- 


SIMONIZ 


FOR LONG WEAR -LESS CARE 
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COM PLETE CONFIDENCE in every step 


_with SIMONIZ ANTI-SLIP FLOOR FINISH 


With long-wear, less-care features, this tough, hard, crystal-clear coating gives vital 
anti-slip protection where footing must be foolproof—in hospitals, office buildings, 
factories, schools, hotels and restaurants. 


New, revolutionary Ladium formulation is the key to its superiority. No other 
safety finish or wax provides such amazing all-around performance— positive traction, 
maximum safety under all conditions, and long-lasting wear. Self-polishing, yet buffs 


beautifully if desired. Strips easily. 


You’re always sure of professional quality that’s sensibly priced, too, because— 


SIMONIZ MAKES IT. 






Order from your Simoniz Commercial Products Distributor, or mail the coupon today! 
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Simoniz Company (Commercial Products Division~scm-s) 
2100 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 


[) Without obligation, please send details on new Simoniz 
Super Anti-Slip Floor Finish with Ladium Formula. 


[J Please send name of nearest Simoniz Distributor. 





Nome______ ee Title_ ane 
Firm Name_ — i snbieinndnenenineeienestaiieaniapiiiindiatbinatia 
Street Address noe ee re = 
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Aluminum declares a recess on rising school costs 


Eighty-five-hundred square feet of 
Alcoa® V-beam Siding in Architectural 
Alodine Green added modern distinc- 
tion to California’s new Ravenswood 
High School, Palo Alto—and helped 
keep costs below budget. Designed to 
harmonize with the rambling style of 
architecture, aluminum-covered walk- 
ways connecting the buildings reflect 
the sun’s rays to hold temperature at 
more comfortable levels. Their special 
design includes integral conduit and 
permits easy access to utility lines, 
since aluminum sheet can be removed 
and reinstalled without damage. But 


the best news for Palo Alto taxpayers 
is the continuous dividend aluminum 
pays every year in reduced mainte- 
nance costs. It never chips or peels and 
it defies corrosion. No expensive paint- 
ing Or repairs are ever necessary. 

Find out how custom-designed alu- 
minum curtain wall and other products 
of quality Alcoa Aluminum can reduce 
school costs by calling your nearest 
Alcoa sales office. There an experi- 
enced sales engineer will help you with 
your school project. Or write Alumi- 
num Company of America, 1825-H 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 


For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Presents’’ every Tuesday, ABC-TV, and the Emmy Award winning 


“Alcoa Theatre’’ alternate Mondays, NBC-TV 


(Circle number 702 for more information) 


Building: Ravenswood High School, East Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


Architect: Janssen, Daseking & Keller, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 


General Contractor: Dickman Construction Co., 
Los Altos, Calif. 


Aluminum Subcontractor: Brookman Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Your Guide 
= to the Best in 
__vV_ ALCOA © ajuminum Value 
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